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Art.  I. — 1.  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  hy  the  Rev,  Daniel  Tyer» 
man  and  George  Bennet,  Esq.  Deputed  from  the  London  Alis- 
sionary  Society  to  visit  their  various  Stations  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  China,  India,  &c.  between  the  Years  1821  and  1829. 
Compiled  from  original  Documents  by  James  Alontgomery.  In  Two 
Vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  1134,  Plates.  Price  1/.  16^.  London,  1831. 

2.  Polynesian  Researches,  during  a  Residence  of  nearly  Eight  Years 
in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  By  William  Ellis.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  In  four  Volumes.  Small  8vo. 
Price  1/.  4.9.  London,  1831. 

3.  A  Vindication  of  the  South  Sea  Missions  from  the  Misrepresent • 
ations  of  Olio  Von  Kotzebue,  Captain  in  the  Russian  Navy,  With 
an  Appendix.  By  William  Ellis.  8vo.  pp.  162.  Price  3j.  (mI. 
London,  1831. 

¥F  it  be  true,  as  M.  Make  Brun  remarks,  that  the  islanders  of 
^  the  Soutli  Seas  are  already  better  known  to  us  than  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  they 
are,  in  many  respects,  more  worthy  of  being  known.  Much  as 
has  been  written  respecting  them,  further  information  and  addi¬ 
tional  testimony  cannot  be  regarded  as  superfluous,  since  there 
are  some  persons  who  affect  to  disbelieve,  others  who  ma¬ 
lignantly  misrepresent  the  great  moral  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  those  islands ;  and  falsehoods,  repeatedly  de¬ 
tected  and  exposed,  are  re-issued,  and  And  willing  utterers 
in  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  and  Westminster  Reviewers.  Be¬ 
sides  which,  the  work  is  still  in  progress ;  and  human  nature, 
in  those  islands,  may  be  considered  as  undergoing  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  process  of  experiment,  every  stage  of  which  merits  a 
watchful  attention.  In  the  old  countries,  society  lias  long  been 
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stationary,  one  generation  transmitting  its  likeness  to  the  next 
with  almost  the  uniformity  of  a  mould,  hut  the  finer  lines  of 
which  have  seemed  to  become  weaker  and  coarser  with  every 
*  impression.  In  Sardinia,  in  Naples,  in  Austria,  in  China,  men 
are  now,  what  their  ancestors  were  ages  ago, — subdued  to  the 
passiveness  of  machines,  worked  merely  by  animal  fear  or 
animal  ])assion,  condemned  to  intellectual  imbecility  by  the 
double  despotism  of  the  feudal  and  the  sacerdotal  system.  In 
those  countries,  nothing  is  progressive,  except  the  work  of  de- 
population  and  decay.  A  book  of  travels  describing  them  a 
hundred  years  ago,  supplies  almost  as  faithful  a  description  of 
their  present  condition,  as  the  report  of  a  tourist  fresh  arrived; 
and  the  testimony  of  any  ond  competent  observer  passes  for 
credible  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  on  ^ 
the  contrary,  every  thing  is  in  transition;  and  it  has  already  ; 
become  difficult  to  recognize  in  the  Tahiti  of  the  present  day,  ' 
with  its  reformed  manners  and  Christian  civilization,  the  ‘  New 
‘  Cythera  ’  which  charmed,  by  its  impure  voluptuousness,  the 
imagination  of  former  voyagers.  *  A  chapter  would  have  been 
‘  wanting  in  the  history  of  our  species,’  Mr.  Montgomery  re¬ 
marks,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  volumes  he  has  so  ably  edited, 

‘  or,  at  best,  the  contents  of  it  would  be  exceedingly  deficient,  if 
‘  the  authentic  information  furnished  by  resident  Missionaries,  ^ 
‘  and  collected  by  the  late  Deputation,  were  not  now  rescued  from 
‘  oblivion  and  put  upon  record,  in  such  publications  as  Mr. 

‘  Ellis’s  Polynesian  Researches  and  the  following  Journal.’ 

'  In  a  few  years  *,  he  adds,  ^  all  traces  of  the  former  things  whicli  * 
are  now  done  away,  would  have  been  for  ever  obliterated.  The  old. 
who  still  remember  them,  would  be  dead :  the  rising  generation,  of 
course,  are  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  those  lK*tter  things  whicli 
are  regenerating  society  throughout  all  the  Christianized  islands. 
This,  then,  which  would  have  been  expedient  under  any  circumstances, 
has  become  necessary  at  the  present  time,  when  the  grossest  fictions 
are  invented,  industriously  circulated,  and  in  some  instances  eagerly 
received,  to  bring  the  Missionaries  and  their  labours  into  contempt.’ 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  tbat  there  is  nothing  so  credulous  as  in¬ 
credulity.  How  easy  and  greedy  a  credence  do  those  yield, 
who  are  seeking  for  reasons  to  r/Mbelieve !  By  what  rational 
law  of  evidence  is  it,  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  number 
of  respectable  witnesses,  our  own  countrymen,  having  all  the 
means  of  information,  and  of  unimpeachable  integrity, — shall 
at  once  be  annulled  and  overturned  by  the  unsupported  asser¬ 
tions  of  an  unprincipled,  ill-informed  foreigner,  actuated  by  the 
meanest  prejudice  against  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
virulent  antipathy  to  the  Protestant  faith  ? — a  man  who  could 
not  by  possibility  know  any  thing  about  cither  the  history  or 
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the  present  condition  of  the  Islands  from  personal  observation, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  having  for  only  a 
few  days  touched  upon  their  shores!  Yet,  upon  such  testi¬ 
mony,  testimony  which,  in  any  court  of  justice,  would  be  held 
insufficient  to  convict  a  felon,  the  most  malignant  charges 
against  the  English  and  American  Missionaries  have  been  com¬ 
placently  received  and  propagated ;  and  this  by  writers  affect¬ 
ing  ])hilosophic  liberality,  judges  in  the  court  of  literature  I 
How  is  this  to  be  explained  upon  any  other  principle,  than  that 
of  the  perversion  of  understanding  induced  by  infidelity,  such 
as  the  Jews  were  charged  with  by  their  inspired  Prophets : 

“  Behold  ye  among  the  heathen,  and  regard,  and  wonder  mar¬ 
vellously  :  for  1  will  work  a  work  in  your  days,  which  ye  will 
not  believe,  though  it  be  told  you.”  * 

\\c  have  had  occasion,  more  than  once,  in  former  Numbers 
of  our  Journal,  to  advert  to  misrepresentations  of  a  similar 
character.  Our  readers  will  have  in  recollection  the  charges 
insinuated  against  the  American  Missionaries  at  Hawaii,  in  Mrs. 
Graham’s  catchpenny  quarto,  founded  upon  the  Voyage  of  the 
Blonde ;  and  the  general  attack  upon  Christian  Missions  with 
which  it  w^as  followed  up  by  Mr.  Barrow  in  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view.  They  will  recollect  the  forged  letter  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Boki,  a  chief  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which,  after 
the  proofs  of  its  spuriousness  had  been  pointed  out,  (the  pre¬ 
tended  wTiter  being  unable  even  to  speak  English,)  Mr.  Barrow 
persisted  in  holding  up  as  genuine  on  the  alleged  authority  of 
Lord  Byron.  They  will  also  remember  Mr.  Orme’s  manly  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Missions,  and  his  dignified  appeal  to  their  calum- 
riiator  +  ;  the  more  distinct  refutation  of  those  charges  furnished 
by  Mr.  Stew  art  in  his  Journal,  and  by  the  w  riter  of  an  able  article 
in  the  North  American  Review ;  and  the  distinct  contradiction 
given  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Barrow's  assertion,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Captain  of  the  Blonde  w  as  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  pretended  letter  of  Boki.J  Mr.  Ellis,  in  vindicating  the  Mis¬ 
sions  from  the  injurious  misrepresentations  to  which  some  of 
Captain  Beechey’s  statements  have  given  rise,  has  thrown  some 
further  light  upon  this  letter  and  the  real  source  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  information.  We  regret  that  we  had  not  the  following 


•  Ilab.  i.  5.  Acts  xiii.  41. 

t  Eclectic  Review,  2d  Series,  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  477* 

4  Ibid.  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  4(52 — 471.  '  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  *,  writes  his  Lordship  to  Mr.  Ellis,  *  that  I  do  not  believe  Boki 
either  wrote  or  dictated  that  letter.  It  is  not  his  manner  of  express¬ 
ing  himself ;  and  you  are  aware  that  he  can  scarcely  form  his  letters. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  letter  did  not  come  from  the  Islands, 
hut  it  certainly  was  manufactured  by  some  other  person.* 
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paragraph  before  us,  when  we  reviewed  the  Voyage  of  the 
Blossom,  in  which,  however,  it  was  easy  to  detect,  beneath  the 
mask  of  candour,  a  spirit  of  prejudice  and  detraction. 


‘  I  wish  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ‘  I  could  congratulate  Captain  Becchey 
on  having  been  more  fortunate  in  the  sources  of  his  information,  on 
his  second  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  when  he  speaks  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  resulting  from  the  demand  made  on  the  time  of 
the  natives  by  the  ^lissionaries,  and  states,  that  **  the  chiefs  lost  their 
influence,  the  subjects  neglected  their  work  and  tells  us  of  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  Missionaries,  and  opposition  to  their  plans,  manifested  by 
Boki  and  others,  &c.  I  can  readily  believe  that  Captain  Becchey  was 
told  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more.  But  surprise  mingles  w'ith  regret, 
that  he  should  have  been  so  far  imposed  upon,  as  to  make  the  pages  of 
his  book  the  record  of  what  his  better  judgement  might  have  convinced 
him  was  too  childish  to  be  seriously  believed ;  such  as  the  statement 
that  the  young  king's  trappings,  viz.  the  sword  and  feather  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  uniform  presented  to  him,  from  this  country,  by  Lord 
Byron,"  had  been  proiiibited  by  his  preceptor,  under  the  impression 
that  it  might  excite  his  vanity ;  and  that  his  (viz.  the  young  king’s) 
riding,  bathing,  and  other  exercises  had  been  restricted.  Had  Captain 
Beechey  extended  his  inquiries  a  little  further,  he  would  easily  have 
learned  that  these  w’cre  not  facts ;  and  that  attendance  at  the  schools 
had  never  been  other  than  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

‘  But  the  communications  made  to  Captain  Beechey»  of  the  effects 
of  the  influence  of  the  Missionaries,  in  the  alleged  neglect  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  diminished  authority  of  the  chiefs, — and  the  statements  cem- 
tained  in  a  certain  letter  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  which  the 
forged  signature  of  Boki  was  attached, — resemble  each  other  so  strongly, 
in  many  respects,  as  to  force  on  the  mind  the  conviction  that  both 
sprang  from  one  source.  Most  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  editor 
of  a  leading  literary  journal,  in  this  country,  was  so  far  imposed  upon 
by  the  speciousness  of  this  letter,  as  not  only  to  give  it  circulation,  but 
to  pledge  "  himself  “  for  its  genuineness."  I  received  a  letter  from 
Boki,  in  the  native  language,  about  the  same  time ;  and  when  I  wrote 
a  reply,  I  sent  out  to  the  Missionaries  the  Review,  containing  w’hat 
had  been  published  here  as  his  letter,  requesting  that  I  might  lie  in¬ 
formed  whether  he  had  ever  written  or  signed  it ;  and  though  his 
probable  melancholy  fate  will  prevent  my  receiving  his  own  reply,  the 
annexed  extract  from  the  monthly  publication  of  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  wdll  shew  that  I  had  not  misjudged  in  pronouncing 
that  the  letter  w^as  a  forgery : — **  When  the  letter  reached  the  Sand- 
vvich  Islands  from  England,  it  was  shewn  to  Boki  by  the  Missionaries, 
and  he  was  unable  to  read  it.  They  made,  therefore,  a  translation  of 
it  into  his  native  tongue ;  and  Boki,  after  having  perused  it,  appended 
a  certificate,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  the  letter  was  none  of  his. 
This  translation,  with  the  original  certificate,  written  by  Boki,  in  the 
Hawaiian  language,  is  now  at  the  Missionary  rooms."  It  cannot  but 
give  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  satisfaction,  to  learn  that  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  not  such  as  that  letter,  if 
authentic,  wvmld  have  led  his  readers  to  suppose ;  and  it  must  occasi®** 
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him  regret,  that  he  should  inadvertently  have  aided  in  its  circula¬ 
tion/  Vindication,  pp.  156—159. 

We  know  not  whether  this  is  the  language  of  an  amiable 
excess  of  candour  or  of  merited  sarcasm ;  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  regrets 
any  thing  but  the  detection  of  the  forgery.  Mr.  Ellis  proceeds 
to  notice  an  article  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  of  which  Captain  Beechey’s  work  has  furnished  the  occa¬ 
sion,  but  which  *  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  limbo  of  all  the 
*  calumnies  cast  upon  the  South  Sea  Missions  by  their  most  in- 
‘  veterate  enemies.* 

*  It  is  due  to  Captain  Beechey  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  representations  of  the  Reviewer,  though  placed  in  so 
near  a  connexion  with  his  work,  are  supported  by  his  authority.  The 
writer  of  the  article,  indeed,  quotes  a  passage  which  the  Captain  has 
too  inconsiderately  penned ;  but  he  must  bear  alone  the  responsibility 
of  all  the  gross  violations  of  justice  which  the  comment  contains. 
These  are  so  very  evident,  that,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  a  similar 
kind,  the  slander  corrects  itself.  What  but  feeling  of  an  infatuated 
animosity  could  lead  any  writer  of  the  present  day  to  tell  the  British 
public,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  are  still  as  much  savages  and 
barbarians  as  ever,  or  rather  that  they  arc  worse  ** — “  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  change  produced  amongst  them  has  been  to  degrade 
Christianity  to  the  level  of  the  most  brutish  idolatry,  without  making 
one  step  towards  raising  these  miserable  idolaters  to  the  rank  of  Chris¬ 
tians ’* — that '' drunkenness  is  universal** — that  “  Otaheite,  in  fact, 
may  be  described  as  one  vast  brothel  ** — with  many  other  imputations, 
as  opposed  to  truth  as  they  are  to  benevolence. 

‘  To  follow  the  writer  through  these  assertions,  distinctly,  would  be 
to  travel  again  over  the  whole  ground  w'hich  I  have  trodden  in  the 
preceding  pages.  I  shall  content  myself  with  asking  him,  in  reference 
to  one  of  his  assertions,  if  he  has  never  heard  that  the  knowledge  of 
reading  h  possessed  by  the  majority  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
New  Testament  is  translated  and  widely  circulated  amongst  the 
people.^  If  he  has  read  of  these  effects  of  IMissionary  labour,  to  say 
nothing  of  others,  will  he,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  declare  that  the 
Tahitians  have  not  made  one  step  towards  raising  **  themselves  to 
the  rank  q/*  Christians?**  Or  is  reading,  in  the  opinion  of  his  school, 
one  of  the  vices**  which  the  natives  have  borrowed  from  civilization, 
by  which  it  is  dishonoured  ?  As  to  the  rest  of  his  charges,  if  the 
reader  is  satisfied  with  the  testimonies  which  1  have  adduced  from 
Captain  Beechey  himself,  and  others  who  can  be  suspected  of  no  par¬ 
tiality  towards  the  natives,  I  am  confident  that  1  have  thrown  over  the 
character  of  the  Christian  portion  of  the  community,  a  protection 
from  which  the  envenomed  snafts  of  the  Reviewer  will  rebound  upon 
himself. 

*  In  taking  my  leave  of  these  critical  opponents  of  the  Missions,  1 
cannot  but  remark,  that  it  is  not  very  flattering  to  the  pride  of  this 
world's  philosophy,  to  sec  those  who  hold  themselves  up  as  the  cor- 
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rectors  and  reformers  of  mankind^  persecuting  ^vith  their  enmity,  the  ^ 
humble  attempts  of  a  body  of  Christians  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  a  S 
neglected  portion  of  their  fellow-men,  by  means  of  that  gospel  which 
*  its  Divine  Author  designed  for  the  **  healing  of  the  nations/*  *  j 

Vindication y  pp.  IGO — 162. 

With  regard  to  the  Russian  Captain,  Otto  Von  Kotzebue,  \ 
his  enmity  against  Christian  Missions  had  long  been  known  to  ^ 
us;  and  it  seems  only  to  have  become  the  more  inveterate  with 
time  and  disappointed  malignity.  Ten  years  ago,  the  publica-  j 
tion  of  iiis  first  voyage  of  discovery,  (performed  in  the  years  9 
1815 — 1818,)  made  us  acquainted  with  liis  sentiments  on  this  ^|H 
point.  In  that  work,  he  deprecated  any  attempt  to  convert  the  jjP 
amiable,  virtuous,  and  gentle  Islanders  of  the  Pacific,  affirming  ^ 
that  the  Missionaries,  by  the  religious  hatred  which  they  ex-  |S  ; 
cited,  had  destroyed  whole  nations.*  Not  that  they  had  as 
yet  excited  any  religious  hatred  at  Hawaii ;  for  no  missionaries 
had  then  set  foot  on  the  Sandwich  Islands;  *  and  in  truth’,  re-  k  i 
marked  Dr.  Chamisso,  (the  naturalist  who  accompanied  the  ex-  Si 
pedition,)  ‘they  could  promise  themselves  but  little  fruit  among  |f| 
‘  this  sensual  people.  Christianity  cannot  be  established  in  ||  * 
‘  Eastern  Polynesia,  but  on  the  overthrow  of  every  thing  exist-  S 
‘  ing.  We  do  not  doubt  the  events  at  Otaheite'y  added  the  S 
learned  Naturalist,  ‘but  we  cannot  conceive  of  them'  The  W'- 
Russian  expedition  did  not  visit  the  Islands  of  the  Southern  S/ 
Pacific.  In  reference  to  the  existing  religion  of  Hawaii,  or 
Owhyhee,  the  same  Dr.  Chamisso  gives  us  the  following  par- 
ticulars.  ‘  The  human  victims  who  are  here  killed  at  the  death  JT 
‘  of  the  king,  princes,  and  distinguished  chiefs,  and  buried  with  a/ 
‘  their  remains,  are  of  the  lowest  class.  In  certain  families  of  m, 
‘  this  caste,  the  fate  of  dying  with  the  different  members  of  ®  * 
‘  such  and  such  a  noble  family,  is  hereditary,  so  that  it  is  M 
‘  known  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  at  whose  death  he  is  to  be  sa-  3 
‘  crificed.  The  victims  know  their  destination,  and  their  lot  j 

‘  does  not  seem  to  have  any  terrors  for  them .  Human  f 

‘  sacrifices  still  take  place,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  upbraid  I 
‘  the  Owhyeeans  for  them.  They  sacrifice  culprits  to  the  I 

*  gods,  as  we  sacrifice  them  in  Europe  to  justice.  Every  land  vj 
‘  has  its  peculiar  customs.  What  were  the  Christians  when  m 

*  auto  da  fes  were  celebrated,  and  how  long  have  they  ceased 
This  ingenious  apology  for  the  last  atrocities  of  superstition,  § 
which  confounds  all  shades  of  crime  under  the  specious  name  ^ 
of  customs,  and  compares  the  rites  of  Moloch  and  the  infernal 
barbarities  of  the  Spanish  IiM|uisition,  with  the  sanctions  of  B 


•  Eclectic  Review,  2d  Series,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  30. 
t  Kotzebue’s  Voyage  of  Discovery,  Vol.  III.  p.  247* 


luiiowing  extracts  troin  an  oinciai  uocument  auurcssea  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  by  Captain  Finch 


•  Sec  Eclectic  Review,  2d  Scries,  Vol.  XX.  p.  7d* 
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of  the  American  frigate  Vincennes,  will  supply  the  most  recent  j 
and  distinct  account.  The  vessel  remained  among  the  Islands  I 
from  the  2d  of  October  to  the  24th  of  November,  1829.  ;| 

‘  The  very  advanced  stage  of  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  7 

in  the  ])oints  involving  civilization,  religion,  and  learning,  is  so  well 
estalilished,  so  generally  known  and  admitted,  that  I  forbore  to  give  \ 
statements  of  them  equally  minute  with  those  I  had  made  respecting  ^ 

Nukuhiva,  Tahiti,  and  Raiatea.  Their  civilities,  letters  of  corre-  1 

spoiideiicc,  and  transaction  of  business  with  me,  place  them  in  a  just  V- 
light,  and  will  enable  our  Government  to  appreciate  and  judge  them  1 
properly,  without  my  saying  a  word  in  their  favour,  beyond  the  simple  ^  ^ 
declaration,  that  they  are  much  in  advance  of  the  Society  Islanders,  ^ 
cheeringly  and  agreeably  enlightened,  acquainted  liraitedly  with  their  H 
own  interests,  capable  of  extending  them,  and  sensible  of  the  value  of  jfl 
character  as  a  nation.  Their  indolence  of  habit,  and  amiability  of  dis- 
position,  misled  the  judgement  of  persons  who  deny  their  pretensions  ^ 
to  intelligence  and  capacity  for  self-management  or  government.  The 
first  being  overcome,  and  their  knowledge  fully  aroused  to  the  ad- 
vantages  which  their  locality  affords,  the  latter  objection  will  manifest  H 
itself  to  be  erroneous.  To  aid  in  every  way  to  elevate  and  instruct  B 
them,  and  increase  their  self-pride  and  confidence,  ought  to  be  a  source  H 
of  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  those  foreigners  w’ho  are  amongst  H 
them ;  but  such,  I  am  satisfied,  is  neither  the  design  nor  practice  of  B 
those  persons :  they  pursue,  on  the  contrary,  a  short-sighted  course,  B 
watchful  of  their  own  immediate  gains  or  advantages,  apparently  rc-  B 
gardless  and  thoughtless  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  them,  and  whose  B 
security,  comfort,  and  prosperity,  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  by  B 
the  judicious  or  unwise  plans  they  at  present  or  may  hereafter  adopt,  B 
The  gentlemen  now  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  forget  that  the  natives  B 
are  not  the  same  naked,  uninstructed  creatures  which  they  were  when  B 
they  first  went  among  them  ;  and  in  this  forgetfulness,  intentional  or  a 
not,  it  is  immaterial,  treat  them  almost  precisely  as  they  did  formerly,  ^ 
and  contemn  their  pretensions  to  knowledge  and  improved  condition. 
Human  nature  cannot,  nor  will  the  chiefs  much  longer  bear  or  tolerate  B 
such  arrogance  and  injustice.  The  more  the  respectability  and  im-  3 
portance  of  the  chiefs  and  people  are  increased  by  voluntary  and  ge- 
nerous  attentions  from  foreigners,  the  greater  will  be  the  security  in-  1 
sured  to  themselves.  'Why  will  they  continue  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  m 
of  the  natives,  contract  engagements  to  large  amounts  with  them,  with  m 
full  reliance  upon  their  integrity,  and  yet  treat  them  in  a  contumelious  B 
manner,  or  with  indifference  ^  §uch  is,  nevertheless,  the  inconsistency  ^ 
I  observed. 

‘  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  wherein  the  foreign  residents  have  just 
cause  to  complain  of,  or  to  contemn  the  government  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  They  affect  to  believe,  that  all  its  measures  are  dictated  by 
the  ^Missionaries.  I  really  do  not  think  so :  they  doubtless,  in  their 
station  as  teachers,  have  influence ;  but  I  rather  believe,  it  is  confined 
as  closely  as  is  practicable  or  possible  to  that  relation,  and  no  other. 
Unless  it  was  perceived  by  them,  that  the  Government  was  about  com¬ 
mitting  an  act  of  indiscretion,  or  gross  blunder,  I  doubt  if  their  voice 
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woiiltl  be  heard.  It  is  a  most  lamentable  fact,  that  the  dislike  of  the 
Missionaries  by  the  foreign  residents,  has  a  tendency,  as  yet,  to  para¬ 
lyze  the  efforts  which  the  natives  are  so  laudably  making,  to  render 
themselves  worthy  of  the  support  and  confidence  of  enlightened  Chris¬ 
tian  and  other  nations ;  and  this  one  circumstance  will  render,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  visits  by  our  ships  disagreeable  to  the  ofiicers 
who  have  to  make  them.  The  constant  complaining  against  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  is  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  in  such  contrast  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Missionaries  themselves,  that  I  could  not  but  remark  their 
circumspection  and  reserve  with  admiration  :  the  latter  never  obtruded 
upon  my  attention  the  grounds  or  causes  they  might  have  to  complain ; 
nor  did  they  advert  to  the  opposition  they  experienced,  unless  expressly 
invited  thereto  by  me. 

*  If  the  understandings  of  the  natives  are  imposed  upon  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  injunctions  of  the  IMissionaries,  the  evil  will  ultimately  correct 
itself,  by  the  very  tuition  which  they  afford  the  inhabitants,  more  cer¬ 
tainly  and  effectually  than  by  the  denunciation  and  declamation  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  are  interested  and  temporary  sojourners,  without  other 
than  moneyed  transactions  to  engage  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
whereas  the  Missionaries  have  adventured  their  families  among  them, 
and  stand  pledged  as  to  the  issue  of  their  undertaking  before  not  only 
the  American  public,  but  the  world  at  large. 

‘  “  So  great  was  the  friendship  and  correctness  of  deportment  of  the 
chief  islanders,  that  I  could  scarcely  suppose  myself  to  be  among  a 
pople  once  and  so  recently  heathen.  Variance  of  language  and  com¬ 
plexion  alone  reminded  me  of  it.  These  views  may  very  widely  vary 
from  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  only  a  year  or  two ; 

I  can  well  believe  that  we  do  not  keep  pace  (by  means  of  our  inter¬ 
course)  with  their  improvements.  Intervals  of  three  years  make  won¬ 
derful  changes,  and  for  the  better ;  careful  and  recorded  observations 
only  will  assure  us  of  the  reality  of  them.  The  present  king,  as  he  ad¬ 
vances  in  years,  will,  I  feel  pretty  well  persuaded,  be  a  blessing  to  his 
people ;  his  usefulness  will,  however,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  choice  which  he  may  make  in  a  companion  of  his  power  and  the 
cares  inseparable.  A  doubt  and  difiiculty  rests  upon  this  interesting 
point,  which  cannot  too  early  be  removed. 

'  By  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  islanders  at  large,  I  can 
readily  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  resident  whites,  and  the  abject 
and  slavish  adulation  and  distinction  heretofore  paid  to  them,  have  been 
diminished  in  some  degree.  Will  not  this  circumstance,  to  a  limited 
extent,  serve  to  explain  the  sourness  and  bitterness  which  the  whites 
cherish,  and,  on  many  occasions,  display  towards  the  chiefs  as  well  as 
the  Missionaries  ^  '  Vindication,  pp.  131 — 135. 

In  the  Islands  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  however,  the  moral 
revolution  which  has  taken  place,  is  not  only  more  recent,  but 
far  less  complete  and  more  partial  in  extent,  than  in  the  Southern 
Islands.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1819,  that  idolatry  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  enlightened  policy  of  King  Rihoriho;  soon 
after  which,  the  first  American  Missionaries  landed  on  the 
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shores  of  Hawaii.  But,  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  in¬ 
fernal  worship,  the  idols  were  secretly  preserved,  the  priests 
cherishing  the  hope  of  a  counter-revolution.  When  Messrs. 
U'yerman  and  Bennet  visited  the  island  in  18J22,  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  which  had  taken  place,  was  very  slight  and  partial, 
and  the  manners  of  the  natives  presented  a  disgusting  contrast  ’ 
to  those  of  the  Christianised  islands  of  tlie  Southern  Pacific. 
The  Deputation  found  the  American  Missionaries  struggling 
with  great  difficulties  and  disadvantages.  They  had  not  as  yet 
acquired  the  language  sufficiently  to  he  able  to  address  the 
natives  without  an  interpreter;  and  the  most  injurious  misre- 
]>resentations  had  been  industriously  propagated  by  the  enemies 
of  Christian  Missions,  respecting  the  state  of  things  in  tlie 
Southern  Islands,  with  a  view  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
king,  chiefs,  and  people  of  Hawaii  against  both  the  Gospel  and 
its  ministers.  The  arrival  of  the  English  Deputation,  w  ith  Mr. 
Ellis,  was  singularly  opportune,  and  indeed  providential.  A 
short  time  before,  the  American  Missionaries  had  actually  ])ro- 
jected  a  voyage  to  Tahiti,  in  company  with  some  of  the  native 
chiefs,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  , 
things  there ;  but  the  foreigners  opposed  to  them,  had,  by  their  j 
influence,  prevented  the  vessel  from  sailing.  ‘  At  the  time  of 
our  arrival  ’,  say  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  , 

I 

‘  tlie  people  were  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  prejudices 
which  the  foreigners  had  produced  among  them.  But  our  testimony  f 
to  the  wonderful  work  of  God  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  together  w  ith  | 
that  of  the  people  who  accompanied  us,  appears  to  have  confounded  ^ 
the  opposers,  and  confirmed  the  king,  and  chiefs,  and  people,  in  the  I 
confidence  that  the  prejudices  which  had  been  excited  were  false  and  I 
unfounded.  We  had  no  idea  that  this  important  object  was  to  be 
answered  by  our  voyage.*  Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  407. 

This  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  fabrications  and  calumnies 
transmitted  to  this  country  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where 
the  report  of  the  revolution  in  morals  that  had  taken  place  in  , 
the  Southern  archipelago,  had  spread  jealousy  and  alarm  among  < 
the  foreign  adventurers,  heathenized  Christians  from  Great  | 
Britain  and  America.  This  will  account  too  for  the  peculiar 
anxiety  which  is  shewn  to  depreciate  and  misrepresent  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is, 
accordingly,  in  reference  to  Tahiti  chiefly,  that  Captain  Kotze¬ 
bue  has  set  himself  to  compose  his  elaborate  and  malicious 
slanders.  Tahiti  is,  from  the  very  completeness  of  the  triumph 
which  the  Gospel  has  there  signalised, — from  the  perplexing, 
inexplicable  change  which  has  banished  its  voluptuous  dances, 
its  Eleusinian  orgies,  its  Paphian  abandonment,  and  naturalised 
there  the  simple  worship  and  puritanized  morality  of  the  New 
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Testament, — a  stumbling-block  and  an  eye-sore  to  the  infidels, 
learned  and  vulgar,  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  misrepresentations  which  Mr.  l^^llis 
has  argumentatively  refuted,  and  which  find  in  the  Journal  of 
the  English  Deputation,  so  triumphant  an  exposure,  we  must 
place  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  Russian  Captain  in 
their  proper  light. 

In  the  Missionary  Journal  kept  by  the  late  Mr.  Tyerman,  the 
following  notices  occur  under  the  date  of  March  27,  1824. 

‘  IMarch  27.  The  Russian  ship.  Enterprise,  Captain  Kotzebue, 

ctimc  to  anchor  in  Matavai  Bay .  Ke  end  several  of  his 

officers  came  on  shore,  and  visited  the  Missionaries,  by  whom  they  were 
hospitably  entertained. 

‘  IMarch  2i).  We  paid  a  morning  visit  to  Captain  Kotzebue,  on 

l)oard  his  ship .  IMr.  Nott  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 

Captain,  concerning  the  relation  in  which  these  islands  stand  towards 
England ;  Russia  apparently  coveting  the  petty,  but  merely  nominal 
distinction  of  adding  these  green  specks  within  the  tropics  to  the  mea¬ 
sureless  deserts  of  snow-land  which  constitute  her  Asiatic  empire. 
There  is  no  disposition  at  all,  hoivever,  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to 
acknowledge  such  dependence,  under  the  pretext  of  alliance  with  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  ;  whereas  they  would  be  glad  to  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  direct  guardianship  of  England. 

‘  In  consequence  of  the  Russian  vessel  being  in  the  harbour,  the 
schools  are  forsaken,  and  almost  every  ordinary  occupation  suspended. 
The  people  are  crowding  about  the  strangers,  both  on  shipboard  and 
ou  shore,  wdth  their  fruit,  hogs,  and  other  commodities  for  sale.  But  it 
was  gratifying  to  observe  that  not  a  canoe  went  out  yesterday,  and  the 
Sabbath  was  as  sacredly  kept  by  the  Tahitians  (both  converts  and  half¬ 
heathens)  as  though  there  were  no  temptation  at  hand  to  break  it  for 
the  indulgence  of  curiosity  and  the  profits  of  commerce ;  eager  as  they 
are  to  visit  the  strange  ships,  and  tratlic  with  the  strange  people.  Very 
differently  and  very  disgracefully,  on  the  other  hand,  have  those  born- 
Christiaiis,  the  Russians,  employed  their  Sabbath,  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  formal  and  customary  service  performed  on  board,  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  a  day  of  labour  and  dissipation. 

^  April  5.  Captain  Kotzebue  dined  with  us.  He  is,  no  doubt,  an 
able  navigator,  but  is  not  possessed  of  those  social  habits  and  friendly 
feelings  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  in  all  the 
commanders  of  the  ships  of  other  countries  which  we  have  met  with. 
He  did  not  even  shew  us  the  attention  of  inviting  us  to  go  on  board  his 
ship. 

'  April  6.  Captain  Kotzebue  called  upon  us  to  take  his  leave.  At 
his  request,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  provided  him  several  articles  of  provision, 
which  were  to  be  ready  by  4  p.m.  ;  but  he  got  under  weigh  before  that 
time,  and  went  without  them.  The  squally  state  of  the  weather  was 
probably  the  cause  of  his  hasty  movement.  The  Captain  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  the  better  of  these  islands  on  account  of  tlieir  having  re¬ 
nounced  idolatry  and  embraced  Christianity,  though  he  had  every  rca- 
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son  to  l)c  Ratisfied  with  tlie  gcnonil  lichuviour  and  conduct  of  the 
|H*«>|ilc/  Journal,  Vol.  II.  pp.  Oli — 08. 

Mr.  Hcnnct,  tlic  surviving  ineinbcr  of  the  Deputation,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  distinguished  frankness  and  polished  courtesy  of 
manners,  added  to  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  invincible 
goodnature,  could  not  fail,  one  might  have  thought,  to  conci- 
Rate  the  rudest  sailor, — speaks  of  the  disposition  manifested  by 
('aptain  Kotzebue,  as  diifering  most  w  idely  from  what  he  had 
witnessed  in  any  other  visiters  to  the  islands. 

'  **  The  attentions  w’hich  were  paid  him  (as  his  owm  acknowledge¬ 
ments  prove)  by  the  natives,  the  jlissionary,  and  ourselves,  w'ere  re- 
ivived  with  a  repulsive  coldness  W'hich  even  ordinary  courtesy  might 
luive  M*rved  to  suppress.  Whether  this  arose  fnnn  natural  inoroseiiess 
of  tem|H‘r,  or  from  the  ill-humour  which  their  ado])ted  religion  has  had 
tt»  endure,  from  some  others  as  well  as  himself,  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
straints  it  has  im]H»KiHl  on  their  former  licentious  habits, — it  must  be 
left  to  the  Discerner  of  Hearts  to  determine.”  *  Vindication,  p.  12d. 

Want  of  courtesy  might,  however,  he  forgiven ; — the  Captain 
w  as  evidently  no  gentleman ;  hut  that  might  pass,  had  he  not 
proved  himself,  by  his  base  return  for  the  hospitality  shew  n  him, 
a  mendacious  detractor.  ‘  Even  the  heathen,’  remarks  Mr. 
Ellis,  ‘  have  branded  with  infamy  the  ungrateful  guest.*  The 
follow  ing  s|)ecimen  of  his  unprincipled  insinuations  will  place  his 
conduct  in  a  suiHciently  broad  light. 

‘  SjH'aking  of  those  natives  whom  they  induced  to  become  their  com¬ 
panions  in  vice,  ns  manifesting  “  the  utmost  caution  and  secresy,”  and 
“  the  most  fearful  anxiety  lest  their  errors  should  l)e  betrayed  to  the 
^Missionaries,”  Kotzebue  continues :  An  accidenUd  occurrence  proved 
their  terrors  were  not  groundless.”  And  he  thus  concludes  his  account 
of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  sailors  : — 

*  “  Suddenly  the  owner  (of  the  house)  and  his  wife  disappeared  in 
the  night — the  house  wtis  found  empty  the  next  morning — and  wc 
could  never  hnirn  w'hat  had  iH'come  of  its  proprietors.  Have  the  IMis- 
sionaries  already  introduct'd  the  Oubliettes  f  ” 

*  Whether  the  Author  has  drawn  his  illustration  from  French  or 
fn>m  Hussian  history,  he  know's  best ;  but  the  resentment  must  have 
Ikh'u  strong  which  could  induce  the  Writer  thus  insidiously  to  charge 
the  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  with  a  crime  associated  only  with 
the  nmst  hatinl  diM%]>otism.  The  inmates  W’cre  removed  by  no  oubliette, 
or  dungtstn.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  this  desertion  of  their  habita¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Ik'iinet,  the  sur\'iving  member  of  the  Deputation  from  the 
Dmdon  Missionary  Society,  w’ho  was  there  during  the  w’hole  of  Kot- 
X4*bue’H  stay,  shall  dt'clare.  He  states,  that  the  husband  removed  with 
his  w  ife  towards  Taiarabu,  until  the  otticers  and  crew  of  the  Russhm 
vessel  hud  left  IVIutavai,  wheh  they  n’turned  to  their  then  unmolested 
habitation.  These  are  the  circumstances  on  which  Kotzebue  grounds 
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his  crimination  of  those  who  have  intriHhiml  a  state  of  things  among 
the  people,  which,  if  seen  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  and  understood,  he 
hiins4*lf,  as  well  as  “  Kun)pe,  would  have  admired/*  But  the  real  fact 
apjnmrs  to  l)o,  that,  under  the  full  influence  of  those  representations  of 
the  volatile  and  licentious  disj^ition  and  habits  of  the  Tahitians,  given 
in  the  narratives  of  Wallis,  llougainville,  Forster,  and  others,  he  ar- 
rivinl  in  ^latavai  Bay  on  the  14/A  of  March,  and  remained  there  till  the 
24/A  (O.S.);  found  that  a  change  in  character  and  manners  had  taken 
place,  which  froze  the  current  of  his  feelings ;  that  the  inhabitants 
were  n(»  longer  the  idolatrous  and  lascivious  race  described  by  the 
writers  alxive  referred  to,  but  had  l)ecome  a  more  virtuous  and  temper¬ 
ate  |H*ople.  To  the  mortification  which  this  discovery  seems  to  have 
occjisioned,  and  the  restraint  which  the  altered  character  of  the  people 
ini|)osed,  there  cjin  Im?  little  doubt  that  the  gross  caricature  of  religion 
which  the  Author  has  drawn,  and  those  charges  of  tyranny,  &c.,  against 
the  ^lissionaries  with  which  his  work  abounds,  owe  their  origin/ 

Vindication,  pp.  77 — 79. 

Kotzebue’s  ship  was  ten  days  at  Matavai,  during  which  lie 
was  never  further  from  his  ship  than  the  shores  of  the  Bay. 

1  le,  as  well  as  his  companions,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  native 
language;  and  an  English  seaman  was  his  only  interpreter. 
Vet  lie  has  boldly  undertaken  to  furnish  a  history  of  the  people, 
an  account  of  their  institutions,  language,  and  present  condition, 
with  strictures  on  the  quality  of  the  religious  instruction  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Missionaries,  their  personal  qualifications,  their 
motives  and  objects.  In  all  this,  he  must  have  been  perfectly 
conscious  that  he  was  either  retailing  what  he  had  been  told  by 
the  enemies  of  Missions  elsewhere,  or  was  drawing  wholly  upon 
his  invention.  At  Tahiti,  he  had  no  means  or  opportunity  of 
collecting  any  portion  of  this  pretended  information,  which  is, 
in  fact,  half  libel,  half  romance.  His  account  of  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity,  we  must  transcribe  at  length,  liecause 
the  substance  of  it  has  been  cited  in  the  Westminster  Review  as 
authentic  history,  the  Author  of  the  article  compromising  his 
own  veracity  by  adopting  the  impudent  fiction.  It  is  profier 
too,  that  our  readers  should  be  fully  aware,  that  Bokis  letter  is 
no  solitary  instance  of  deliberate  fabrication. 

‘  After  many  fruitless  efforts,  some  English  Missionaries  succeeded 
at  length,  in  the  year  1797>  in  introducing  what  they  called  Christian¬ 
ity  into  Tahiti,  and  even  in  gaining  over  to  their  doctrine  the  king 
Tajo,  who  then  governed  the  whole  island  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Th  is  conversion  was  a  spark  thrown  into  a  powder-magazine,  and  was 
followed  by  a  fearful  explosion.  The  new  religion  was  introduced  by 
force.  The  maraes,  as  well  as  every  memorial  of  the  deities  formerly 
worship|)ed,  were  suddenly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  king.  Whoever 
would  not  instantly  believe  the  new  doctrine,  was  put  to  death.  With 
the  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  the  rage  of  tigers  took  possession  of  a 
|H*oplc  once  so  gentle.  Streams  of  blwd  jiowed — whole  races  were  ex- 
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terminated ;  many  renolutfly  met  the  death  they  preferred,  to  the  re¬ 
nunciation  c»f  their  ancient  faith.  Some  few  cscjiped  by  Hij^ht  to  the 
TvcvHweh  of  the  lofty  mountains,  where  they  still  live  in  seclusion,  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  jtikIs  of  tlieir  ancestors. 

*  “  Ambition  associated  itself  as  usual  to  fanaticism.  Kin|;  Tajo, 
not  content  with  stvin^,  in  the  remains  of  his  people,  none  but  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  new  faith,  resolved  tm  making  conquests,  that  he  might 
force  it  on  the  other  Society  Islands.  He  had  already  succeeded  with 
immt  of  them,  when  a  young  hero,  Pomareh,  king  of  the  little  island  of 
Tabua,  UtaV  the  field  against  him.  What  he  wanted  in  numliers,  was 
supplied  by  his  unexampled  valour  and  his  superiority  in  the  art  of 
war. 

*  **  He  sulMlued  one  island  after  another,  and  at  last  Tahaiti  itself, 
and,  having  r.ij)tured  its  king,  offered  the  zealot  murderer  of'  his  inno- 
cent  ifuhiects  as  a  sacri/ice  to  their  manes.  Subsequently,  he  subjected 
to  his  sceptre  all  the  islands  which  had  hitherto  remained  independent, 
and,  as  sovereign  of  the  wlnde  archipelago,  took  up  his  residence  in  Ta¬ 
haiti.  He  left  to  the  coiujuered  kings  the  government  of  their  islands, 
rc<|uiring  from  them  a  yearly  tribute  in  pigs  and  fruit. 

‘  “  IVace  uas  tiius  restored  to  Tahaiti  and  the  wlndc  archipelago. 
INnnareh  was  a  wist*  and  mild  ruler.  He  left  his  subjt*cts  undisturlK'd 
in  their  new  religion,  although  he  did  n(»t  profess  it  himself.  The 
Missionaries,  limited  to  their  powers  of  persuasion  only,  found,  how¬ 
ever,  means  to  retidn  the  people  in  their  doctrine,  so  that  the  refugees 
of  the  mountains  preferred  remaining  in  their  retreats,  to  finding 
themst'lves  o!»jects  of  hatred  and  contempt  amongst  their  countrymen. 
At  length,  Pomareh  himself,  with  his  whole  family,  yielded  to  tlie  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  Missionary  Nt>tt,  allowed  himself  to  be  baptized,  and 
<lied  as  a  Christian  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  consequence  of  an  imnnKle- 
nite  indulgence  in  the  spirituous  liquors  which  lie  had  obtained  from 
the  ships  of  his  new  brethren. 

‘  **  True  genuine  Christianity,  and  a  lilicral  government,  might  have 
soon  given  to  this  people,  endmved  by  nature  with  the  seeds  of  every 
social  virtue,  a  nuik  among  civilized  nations.  Under  such  a  blessed 
inriuenct',  the  arts  and  sciences  would  have  taken  nmt,  the  intellect  of 
the  |)e<iple  would  have  s4H>n  expanded,  and  a  just  estimation  of  all  that 
is  goinl,  iH'autiful,  and  eternally  true,  would  have  refined  their  manners, 
and  enmdiled  their  hearts.  Kuropi'  would  soon  have  admired,  perhajw 
have  envied,  Tahaiti :  but  the  religion  taught  by  the  Missionaries  is  not 
true  Christianity,  though  it  partialhf  comprehends  some  of  its  dogmas, 
hut  at  understood  even  by  the  teachers  themselves.  A  religion,  the 
introductiim  of  which  requires  force,  cannot,  for  this  very  reason,  be 
genuine  Christianity. 

‘  It  (the  religion  taught  by  the  Mi.ssionaries)  has  put  an  end  to 
human  H;icrifices,  hut  in/initcly  mani/  more  hunwn  beings  have  been  sa* 
crijieed  to  it.  than  ever  fcere  to  their  heathen  gods. 

‘  The  elder  Forster  estimated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
population  of  Tahaiti  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls  at  least. 
Allowing  that  he  over-calculated  by  even  as  much  as  fifty  thousand, 
still  eighty  thousand  remained :  and  as  the  present  popidation  exceeds 
not  eight  thousand,  so  nine-tenths  must  have  disappeared.  Ardent 
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spirits,  intriHlucod  by  the  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  the  diseoaet 
with  >vhicli  thesi'  nations  have  infoctiHl  the  natives,  may  indetni  have 
much  increased  the  mortality  ;  but  a  number  of  islands  in  the  South 
SiMs  are  visited  by  them,  where  no  diminution  of  population  is  ob- 
MTved.  There  is  no  account  extant  that  small-pox,  or  the  plague, 
1‘ver  raged  here ;  it  was  therefore  the  blmHly  intnKluction  of  the  reli- 
gi»m  (»f  the  Missionaries’*  (called,  by  Kotzebue's  Translator,  the  6/oor/y 
jHrsrcullon  instigated  hy  the  Missionaries )  **  which  performed  the  office 
cif  the  most  desolating  infections.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  these 
pMsl  peo])le  wen»  themselves  shocked  at  the  consequences  of  their  pro- 
si*lvtisin,  but  they  have  completely  consoled  themselves,**  &c.* 

Vindication t  pp.  \^ — 19. 

% 

We  shall  compress  into  ns  few  words  as  possible  the  counter 
facts.  No  ship  with  English  Missionaries  ever  approached  the 
shores  of  Tahiti  till  17{)7,  the  year  in  which  Kotzebue  represents 
tlu’in  as  having  at  Icnirth  succeeded  in  establishing  their  religion 
by  force  of  arms.  No  native  became  a  convert  till  the  year  18l!2, 
fifteen  years  afterwards.  No  such  person  as  King  Tajo  ever 
existed,  the  character  as  well  as  the  name  being  purely  imagi¬ 
nary ;  nor  is  there  any  account  among  the  natives  of  an  attempt 
on  tlie  part  of  a  King  of  Tahiti  to  invade  the  Society  Islands. 
There  is  no  island  known  under  the  name  of  Tabua  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Pomarch,  its  supposed  king,  (hy  whom  must  bo  meant 
Poihare  II.,  who  was  the  individual  who  allowed  himself  to  l)e 
baptized,)  was  horn  in  Tahiti ;  of  which  island,  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  his  father,  Pomare  1.  was  king,  and  to  whom  he  quietly 
succeeded.  The  elder  Pomare,  instead  of  being  sacrificed  by 

*  the  young  hero  *  his  son,  died  suddenly  as  he  was  very  quietly 
proceeding  from  the  shore  of  Pare  towards  the  Ship  Dart,  then 
leaving  the  harbour;  and  he  bequeathed,  with  his  sceptre,  his 
idols  to  his  son  and  successor,  by  whom  they  were  worshipped 
until  idolatry  was  abolished  in  18K5. 

The  Missionaries,  from  their  first  arrival  in  1797,  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  grccatcst  hardships  and  dangers,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  machinations  of  their  own  worthless  countrymen.  ‘Some 
‘  desperadoes  of  Europe,*  says  Turnbull,  ‘  at  that  time  residing 
‘  among  the  natives,  instead  of  assisting  these  worthy  men  in 
‘  their  forlorn  situation,  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  counter- 

*  acting  their  efforts  on  all  occasions,  misrepresenting  their 
‘views,  and  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  natives  to  outrage  and 
‘  violence.*  These  hardships  they  bore  with  patient  resignation, 
till,  ten  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Duff,  they  were 
obliged  to  flee  the  island,  in  consequence  of  the  desolating  wars 
then  raging  between  Pomare  and  tbe  rebel  chiefs  of  Tahiti, 
hoth  parties  being  pagans,  and  the  victors  offering  the  van¬ 
quished  in  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  These  must  be  the  wars 
which  Kotzebue  describes  as  a  bloody  religious  |>er8ecution, 
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carried  on  by  the  Christian  kinfj,  Tajo,  the  ‘  zealot  murderer  of 
‘  his  subjects/  at  the  alleged  instigation  of  his  supposed  Christian 
teachers.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  destructive  and  pro¬ 
tracted  war,  whicli  ultimately  compelled  the  Missionaries  to  quit 
the  island,  was  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  of  Atte- 
huru  to  give  up  the  national  idol,  which  the  king  wished  to 
transport  to  the  district  of  Taiarahu.  Pomare,  defeated  by  his 
rebel  subjects,  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Eiineo,  where,  of  all 
the  Missionaries,  Mr.  Nott  alone  remained  :  his  colleagues  had 
all  left  the  islands,  in  1809,  for  Port  Jackson. 

It  wa.  during  his  exile  from  his  native  island,  that  Pomare 
first  evinced  a  contempt  for  the  idols  of  his  ancestors,  and  a 
disposition  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  Missionaries. 
Towards  the  close  of  181 1,  the  Missionaries  who  had  retreated 
to  Port  Jackson,  returned  to  Kimeo,  to  recommence  their  la¬ 
bours  in  that  island.  They  were  received  by  Pomare  with 
warm  demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  it  soon  became  evident,  that 
adversity  had  subdued  his  spirit  and  softened  his  heart,  lie 
eventually  professed  his  belief  in  the  true  God  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  shortly  after  which,  two  chiefs  arrived  from  Ta¬ 
hiti,  inviting  his  return  to  resume  the  government  of  his  he¬ 
reditary  dominions.  Ilis  departure  in  this  critical  state  of  mind 
was,  at  the  time,  much  regretted  by  the  Missionaries,  who  re¬ 
mained  at  Eimeo,  as  it  deprived  him  of  the  instructions  of  his 
teachers,  and  exposed  him  to  a  severe  ordeal.  The  chiefs  of 
Tahiti  were  far  from  unanimous  or  cordial  in  their  allegiance ; 
and  many  of  Pomare’s  allies  and  relatives,  who  ascribed  all  his 
reverses  to  the  respect  he  had  shewn  towards  the  foreigners, 
declared  that  he  must  not  expect  his  affairs  to  he  retrieved, 
since  he  had  despised  and  forsaken  the  gods  of  his  fathers. 
The  king,  however,  notwithstanding  the  strong  inducement  to 
defection,  or  at  least  to  politic  dissimulation,  remained  stedfast. 
In  18 1 J,  two  of  the  Missionaries  ventured  to  revisit  Tahiti,  in 
consequence  of  hearing  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  re¬ 
nounced  idolatry,  and  professed  to  believe  in  the  Christians’ 
God.  About  the  same  time,  the  first  place  for  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  ever  erected  in  Eimeo,  was  publicly  opened ;  when  thirty- 
one  natives  professed  their  wish  to  abandon  their  superstitions, 
and  worship  Jehovah.  In  the  autumn  of  1814,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years,  during  which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
establish  his  authority,  Pomare  returned  to  Eimeo  with  a  large 
train  of  adherents,  all  professing  to  he  converts  to  Christianity. 
They  were  followed  by  numbers  of  fugitives,  who,  in  the  civil 
war  which  had  afresh  broken  out  between  the  hostile  tribes,  had 
sided  with  the  vanquished  party,  and  by  numbers  who,  having 
secretly  embraced  Christianity,  feared  the  vengeance  of  the 
idolaters.  Now,  indeed,  the  contest  began  to  assume  the 
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cliaracter  of  a  religions  cjnarrcl;  but  the  Christians,  instead  of 
l)ciiig  die  authors,  were  the  victims  of  the  aggression.  The 
following  is  tile  account  of  the  events  whicli  ensued,  given  at 
(he  liinc  liy  the  ^lissionaries  on  the  spot. 


The  idolatrous  chiefs  of  Pure,  and  the  chief  of  Hapaiano,  got  some 
of’  the  chiefs  of  IMatavai  to  join  them  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  liure 
.it Nil,  (or  Christians,)  and  it  mtis  urojHised  to  cut  them  off  entirely, 
riN»t  and  branch.  Ihit,  thinking  themselves  unemiui  to  the  task,  those 
of  the  new  religion  being  already  formidable,  both  in  number  and  re- 
s|Hi*tabiIity,  they  ac(piainted  the  chiefs  of  Atahuru  and  Pa|>ara  with 
their  views,  and  invited  them  to  join.  These,  though  their  ancient 
rivals  and  enemies,  came  most  readily  into  the  measiire,  and  pre|mred 
to  unite  with  them  without  delay;  and,  on  the  night  of  July  7th,  these 
combined  forces  were  to  fidl,  without  mercy,  on  those  wlio  had  re¬ 
nounced  heathenism,  and  exterminate  them ;  but  some  of  the  parties 
U'ing  rather  dilatory,  and  secret  intelligence  having  biH?n  conveyinl  to 
the  party  whosi«  ruin  was  determined  upon,  and  tliey  hupiKUiing  to  bo 
that  evening,  most  of  them,  tt»gether  by  the  sea-side,  they  (juickly  got 
on  board  their  canot‘s,  and  set  sail  for  Kimeo,  where  they  arrived,  and 
were  s;ifely  landed  the  following  morning.  The  disap|)ointed  chiefs 
then  (juarrelled  among  themselves ;  and  the  Atahuruans,  tkc.  fell  U])ou 
the  Porionu  party,  that  is,  ujam  the  party  who  had  invited  them, 
'fhey  fought ;  the  Porionu  party  were  defeated,  and  a  number  of  men 
killed,  among  whom  was  one  of  their  princi|)al  chiefs,  and  a  promoter 
of  the  war.  The  Atahuruans,  and  those  of  Paiuira,  being  joined  by 
'laiarabu,  burnt  and  plundered  the  whole  of  tlic  north-cast  part  of 
Tahiti,  from  the  borders  of  Atahuru  to  the  isthmus.  The  question 
about  religion  seemed  cjuite  forgotten  ;  and  the  dilferent  parties  fought 
to  revenge  old  quarrels,  that  happened  many  years  ago.  Some  time 
after,  the  Taiarabu  people  quarrelled  with  those  of  Pajmra  and  Ata- 
hiini,  fought  with  them,  but  were  defeated  and  driven  to  the  moun¬ 
tains."  ’  riudicalion,  pp.  32,33. 

Subsequently  to  this  event,  the  pagan  chiefs  sent  messengers 
lo  the  refugees  in  Kimeo,  inviting  them  tu  return;  and  Putnare 
resolved,  at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  again  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  recover  his  authority,  lie  sent  a  flag  of  truce  and 
proposals  of  peace,  and  was  at  length  allowed  to  land.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  were  in  progress  for  the  adjustment  of  all  diflerences, 
with  every  shew  of  amity,  w  hen,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  12,  1815, 

‘  “  the  licathoii  party,  taking  advantage  of  the  day,  and  of  the  time 
w’licn  the  king  and  all  the  |>coplc  were  as.semhlcd  fi»r  W'orshin,  made  a 
hirious,  sudden,  and  unex|x‘cted  assault,  thinking  they  could,  at  such 
a  time,  easily  throw  the  whole  into  confusion.  They  approached  with 
Confidence,  their  prophet  having  assured  them  of  an  ctisy  victory.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  mistaken.  \Ve  had  warned  our  |K‘opIe,  be¬ 
fore  iliey  went  to  Tahiti,  of  the  probability  of  such  a  stratagem  being 
l»r;u  iiM*d,  should  a  war  take  place  ;  in  con8i*quencc  of  which,  they  at- 
tciiiletl  worship  under  arms ;  and,  though  at  first  they  were  thrown 
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into  iMMiic  confusion,  they  stum  formed  for  re|wllinc  the  assailants :  the 
eiijjaj^'nieiit  U'C*ame  warm  ami  furious,  and  several  fell  on  both  sides. 

‘  **  So<in  after  the  commencement  of  the  eiipij^emcnt,  IJmfara,  the 
chief  of  Papara,  (the  principal  man  on  the  side  of  the  idolaters,)  a-ag 
killed:  this,  when  known,  threw  the  whole  of  his  party  into  confusion, 
and  Pomare’s  party  cpiickly  piined  a  complete  victory.  The  van- 
quishiHl  were  tnnited  with  great  lenity  and  moderation  ;  and  Pomare 
gave  strict  t>rders  that  they  should  not  l)e  j)ursued,  and  that  the 
women  and  children  should  be  well  treated.  1  his  was  complied  with; 
not  a  woman  or  child  was  hurt ;  nor  was  the  property  of  the  vanquished 
plundered. 

‘  **  After  this,  Pomore  fvaSy  hjf  universal  consent,  restored  to  his  for¬ 
mer  government  of  Tahiti  and  its  de])endeucies  ;  since  which,  he  lias 
Ciuistituted  as  chiefs  in  the  several  districts,  some  w'ho  had  for  a  long 
time  made  a  public  profession  of  C’hristianity>  and  had,  for  many 
months,  attended  the  means  of  instruction  with  us  at  Eimeo. 

‘  “  In  conseqnentv  of  these  events,  idolatry  was  entirely  abolished, 
Inith  at  Tahiti  and  Kimeo  ;  and  we  had  the  grt‘at,  but  formerly  uiiex- 
IK^cted,  satisfaction  of  la'ing  able  to  say,  that  Tahiti  and  Kimet),  to¬ 
gether  with  the  small  islamls  of  Tapuamanu  and  Tetaroa,  are  now 
alti»gether,  in  profession,  Christian  Islands.  The  goils  are  destroyed; 
the  maraes  demolisluHl ;  human  sacritices  and  infant  murder,  we  hojie, 
for  ever  aliolished  ;  and  the  people,  every  where,  calling  upon  us  to 
come  and  tiMich  them.” 

‘  Thesi'  quotations,  written  at  the  time,  by  individuals  on  the  sjiot, 
and  who  could  have  no  inducement  to  attempt  to  deceive,  will  satisfy 
every  candid  mind,  that  ('hristianity  was  not  introiluccd  to  Tahiti  by 
forci',  and  will  fully  exonerate  the  Missionaries  from  the  malicious 
accusation  brought  against  them.*  Ib.  pp.  34,  35. 

Thus,  the  only  war  w  hich  has  taken  place  in  Tahiti,  since 
any  of  the  natives  have  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  oc¬ 
curred  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  <late  which  Kotzebue 
assigns  to  the  forcible  establishment  of  Christianity  in  that 
island,  and  originated  in  a  treacherous  and  unprovoked  ag¬ 
gression  of  the  idolaters. 

Hut  we  have  yet  to  notice  the  most  diabolical  part  of  Kot¬ 
zebue’s  charge ;  that  which  ascribes  to  the  religion  taught  by 
the  Missionaries,  and  to  the  bloody  persecution  which  they  are 
accused  of  having  instigated,  the  incredible  and  absurdly  ex¬ 
aggerated  depopulation  of  these  islands.  In  the  year  1797, 
wlien  the  first  missionaries  arrived,  the  period  subsequently  to 
which  Kotzebue  represents  nine-tenths  of  tlie  inhabitants  to 
have  been  destroyed,  the  total  population  of  I’ahiti  (including 
Taiarahu)  did  not  amount  to  17,(KH).  The  fallacy  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  on  which  Forster  rested  his  calculation,  is  satisfactorily 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kllis.  His  computation  w'as  founded  on 
the  number  of  fighting  men  present  with  the  fleet  of  canoes 
collected  at  Pare  in  1774,  who,  he  was  told,  all  came  from  two 
district>;  and  he  multiplied  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  average 
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number  of  men,  by  the  supposed  number  of  districts.  It  is 
obvious,  that  nolliing  can  be  more  loose  and  conjectural  than 
such  calculations ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  remarks,  that  he  should  have 
multiplied  hy  five,  or,  at  most,  by  six,  instead  of  by  twenty-four 
or  forty-three.  Captain  Cook,  estimating  the  population  by 
the  number  lie  saw  collected  at  one  place,  multiplied  by  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  island,  carried  it  as  high  as  200,000; 
and  this  in  an  island  which  Kotzebue  represents  as  not  con¬ 
taining  at  present  more  than  6000  souls  I  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  at  one  period 
far  more  populous  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  it  appears 
also,  that,  prior  to  their  discovery  by  Captain  Wallis,  depo¬ 
pulation  was  taking  place  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  in  an  ac¬ 
celerating  ratio.  Tati,  a  native  chicflain,  said  with  great  em¬ 
phasis  to  one  of  the  Missionaries  in  1815:  ‘If  God  had  not 
‘  sent  his  word  at  the  time  lie  did,  wars,  infant  murder,  and 
‘  human  sacrifices  would  have  made  an  end  of  the  small  rem- 
‘  nant  of  the  nation.*  Human  sacrifices,  according  to  native 
testimony,  had  been  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into 
'fahiti ;  but,  soon  after  they  were  first  instituted,  they  w'ere 
otl'ered  with  great  frequency,  and  in  appalling  numbers.  The 
depopulation  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two  or 
three  generations,  is  fully  accounted  for. 

‘  In  addition  to  a  disease,  which,  as  a  desolating  scourge,  spread, 
unpalliated  and  unrestrained,  its  unsightly  and  fatal  iiiHuencc  among 
the  peojile,  two  others  are  reported  to  have  been  carried  thither ;  one 
hy  the  crew  of  \^ancouver  in  imd  the  other  bv  means  of  the 

liritannia,  an  English  whaler,  in  1R(17*  Hoth  these  disorders  spread 
through  the  islands  ;  the  former  almost  as  fatal  as  the  plague,  the 
latter  alfecting  nearly  every  individual  throughout  all  the  islands. 
Xext  to  these  diseases,  the  introductiini  of  fire-arms,  although  their 
use  in  war  has  not,  iwrliaps,  rendered  their  engagements  more  cruel 
and  murderous  than  when  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  club  and 
s|H'ar, — has  most  undoubtedly  cherished,  in  those  who  possessed  them, 
a  desire  for  war,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  their  territory,  and  augment¬ 
ing  their  power.  Pomare's  dominion  would  never  have  been  so  ex¬ 
tensive  and  so  absolute,  but  for  the  aid  he  derivetl,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  from  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  who  attended  him  to 
liattle  with  arms  which  they  had  previously  learned  to  use  with  on 
effect  which  his  op|Knient8  could  not  resist.  Subseoucntly,  the  hos¬ 
tile  chieftains,  having  procured  fire-arms,  and  succeeding  in  attaching 
to  their  interest  European  deserters  from  their  ships,  considered  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  invincible,  at  least  cqfial  to  their  enemies,  and  sought 
every  opp>rtunity  for  engaging  in  the  horrid  work  of  accelerating  the 
de|s»puliition  of  their  country.  Destruction  was  the  avowed  design 
with  which  tluw  commenced  ever}'  war,  and  the  principle  of  extermi¬ 
nation  rendered  all  their  hostilities  fatal  to  the  vanquisned  por^. 

‘  Another  cause  most  influential  in  the  diminution  of  the  Tahitian 
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nice,  has  l>et*n  the  i lit rml net iuii  of  the  art  of  (Hstillutioii,  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Tliey  had,  In^fore  they  were  visited  by 
our  ships,  a  kind  of  intoxicating  bevenige  called  ava  ;  hut  the  del^ 
terious  effects  resulting  fnun  its  ust»,  were  ctuitined  to  a  coinjiaratively 
small  jHirtion  of  the  inhahitants.  The  growth  of  the  plant  fnun  which 
it  was  procured,  was  slow ;  its  culture  required  care ;  it  was  usually 
tabued  for  the  chiefs ;  and  tlie  cmnmon  jH*ople  were  as  strictly  pro- 
hihited  from  approjiriating  it  to  their  own  use,  as  the  iKnisantry  are 
in  reference  to  game  in  Kngland.  Its  effects  also  were  rather  se¬ 
dative  than  narc<»tic  or  inebriating.  But  after  the  Tahitians  had 
Invn  taught  by  hireign  seamen  and  nativi»s  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
to  distil  spirits  from  indigenous  nnits,  and  rum  had  lieen  carried  to 
the  islands  in  abundance  as  an  article  of  barter,  intoxication  liecame 
almost  universal ;  and  all  the  demoralization,  crimes,  and  misery,  that 
follow  in  its  train,  were  added  to  the  multiplied  s^irrows  and  wasting 
sc<Mirges  of  the  jH'ople.  It  nurtured  indolence  and  spread  discura 
through  their  families,  increased  the  abominations  of  the  Areui  so- 
ciety,  and  the  unnatural  crime  of  infanticide.  Before  going  to  the 
temple  to  offer  a  human  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  the  priests  have  lieea 
known  to  intoxicate  themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  be  insensible 
to  anv  unpleasant  ft*elings  this  horrid  work  might  excite. 

*  1  host'  oiusi's,  o|HTating  ujHui  a  people  whose  simple  habits  of  diet 
lemleriHl  their  constitutions  remarkably  susceptible  of  violent  impres- 
Mons,  are,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  ipiitc  sufheient  to  account  for  the 
r.ipid  de}»opulation  of  the  islands  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  yrars.' 

Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  Vol.  I.  pp.  lOG — 108. 

or  the  existence  and  activity  of  these  causes  of  depopulation, 
— infanticide,  liuinan  sacrifices,  frecpient  wars,  debaucheries,  and 
the  diseases  introduced  by  profligate  luiropcans,  Kotzebue 
could  not  be  ignorant;  in  fact,  be  elsewhere  admits  the  facts; 
and  yet,  be  has  the  ellVontery  to  represent  ‘  the  bloody  intro- 
*  dnetion  of  the  religion  of  the  Missionaries’  as  the  sole  cause 
of  the  desolation,  antedating  its  introduction  nearly  twenty 
years,  to  give  colour  to  bis  malignant  falsehood !  With  ecpial 
truth  miglit  it  lie  alleged,  that  the  labours  of  Urainerd  have  oc¬ 
casioned  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  native  tribes  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  ’I'bat  the  Kussian  Captain  could  be  so  stupid  as  to  be¬ 
lieve  bis  ow  n  representation,  we  cannot  imagine.  However  this 
may  lie,  the  philanthropist  will  rejoice  to  learn,  what  indeed 
could  not  have  been  doubted  by  any  rational  person,  that  al- 
tboiigb,  sixteen  years  ago,  the  nation  appeared  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  since  the  year  1820,  the  population  has  been  rapidly 
increasiii^.  Mr.  bdlis  estimates  the  pre.sent  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  I  ubiti,  at  about  1(),(H)0;  in  Kimeo  and  Tetuaroa  at 
(probably)  21H)0;  the  Keeward  Islands  arc  supposed  to  contain 
an  eipial  number.  The  total  population  of  the  Georgian  and 
Society  l>land.N,  together  with  the  adjacent  clusters,  with  which 
the  natives  maintain  constant  intercourse,  and  to  which  Chris- 
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ti.inily  has  l)frn  coniniiinirated  by  either  Kiiropean  or  native 
teachers,  comprises  nearly  50,000  persons;  and  the  Marquesas 
may  contain,  Mr.  Ellis  thinks,  upwards  of  iK),0(X)  more. 

\Vc  have,  perhaps,  already  occupied  too  much  room  in  cx- 
|M)sing  the  wilful  misrepresentations  of  the  Russian  Navigator; 
and  we  shall  dismiss  him  and  his  admirers  after  briefly  noticing 
a  few  of  his  minor  offences.  The  Missionary  Wilson,  to  whose 
cordial  hospitality  and  friendly  services,  Kotzebue  owns  himself 
to  have  been  |x»rsonally  indebted,  is  stigmatised  as  ‘an  unedu- 
‘  cated  sailor  ’,  *  originally  a  common  sailor  *,  who  bad  confused 
the  *  half  savage  ’  natives  with  his  dogmas,  instead  of  teaching 
them  pure  morality,  and  as  an  instigator  of  the  bloody  persecu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wilson  never  w’as  a  sailor.  Prior  to  his  connexion 
with  the  Missionary  Society,  he  was  a  meml>er  of  the  church 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh.  The  rest 
of  the  libel  is  beneath  notice ;  but  we  may  just  add,  that  what 
either  the  teachers  or  the  taught  understood  of  Christianity, 
their  treacherous  visiter  could  not  possibly  judge,  owing  to  his 
ignorance  both  of  the  Christian  doctrine  itself,  and  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  instructions  of  the  Missionaries  were  com¬ 
municated.  Again,  in  order  to  estimate  ‘  the  effect  of  the  ca- 
‘  iastrnphe  ’  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
Kotzebue  would  have  us  compare  Christian  Tahiti  with  the 
golden  age  of  the  island,  when  the  time  of  the  amiable  Pagans 
was  passed  ‘  in  indolence  and  enjoyment  ’•  Then,  ‘  oppressed 

*  hy  no  care,  burdened  with  no  ioW,  tormented  by  no  passion, 

*  the  Tahitians  passed  a  life  of  enjoyment  under  the  magnificent 
‘  sky  of  the  tropics,  amid  scenes  worthy  of  paradise.*  Now’, 

*  among  the  remains  of  these  murdered  people,  their  former 
‘  admirable  industry,  and  their  joyous  buoyancy  of  spirits,  have 
‘  been  exchanged  for  continual  praying  and  meditating.  The 
‘  'I'ahitians  of  the  present  day  hardly  know  to  plait  their  mats, 
‘  make  their  paper  stuffs,  or  cultivate  a  few  roots.  They  con- 

*  tent  themselves  with  the  bread-fruit,  which  the  soil  yields 

*  spontaneously  in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  for  their  re- 
‘  duced  population.  Their  navy,  which  excited  the  astonish- 
‘  ment  of  Europeans,  has  entirely  disappeared,*  &c.  &c.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  the  palpable  contradictions  in  this  representation, 
wlfich  makes  the  Tahitians  to  have  been  in  former  times  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  once  by  their  ‘  indolence  *  and  by  their  ‘  admirable 
‘industry*, — to  say  nothing  too  of  the  Writer’s  entire  incom- 
|>clency  to  judge  of  the  present  condition  of  a  people  with 
whom  he  had  scarcely  any  intercourse, — we  shall  simply  tran- 
scril)e  the  following  statement  of  facts  from  Mr..  Ellis’s  Vin¬ 
dication. 


‘  When  Turnbidl,  who  was  at  Matavai  in  IfKKl,  arrived,  there  was 
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one  »hi|)  ill  tht?  Imy.  As  so<»ii  as  he  uiichore<l,  he  learned  from  the 
master  of  this  ship,  and  the  ^lissioiiaries  who  visited  him,  tliat  provi¬ 
sions  were  scarce  ;  and  some  time  afterwards  he  writes : 

*  \Vv  found  the  rejnirt  of  the  Missionaries,  of  the  dearth  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  island,  too  true  ;  for  we  had  as  yet  In'en  aide  to  procure  no 
fresh  provisianSf  except  a  pig  sent  to  us  hy  one  of  the  ^lissionaries.” 

‘  So  great  is  the  ditference,  in  tliis  respect  only,  lietween  the  state  of 
the  islanders  at  that  periinl,  and  at  the  present  time,  that  now  more 
than  thirtjf  ships  sometimes  touch  at  Tahiti  in  the  course  of  the  yinir, 
and  obtain  supjilies ;  liesides  which,  five  or  six  annually  pnicure  re- 
frt*shmeuts  at  other  islands. 

‘  As  to  the  disappearance  of  their  wncy,  (the  fleets  of  canm's  men¬ 
tioned  !>y  C’<H»k  and  Forster,)  they  were  nearly  annihilated  in  the  na¬ 
tive  wars  which  occurred  before  the  ^lissionaries  landed,  and  entirely 
so  iK'fore  the  people  In'came  ('hristiaus  ;  but,  since  iK'Coniiug  Christians, 
they  have  acquired  a  navy  superior  to  any  that  ever  before  existed  in 
the  islands. 

*  Kven  the  construction  of  liis  own  vessel,  the  Prcdpriatie,  Captain 
Kotzebue  tells  us, 

*  **  Was  not  likely  to  interest  her  (the  queen's)  curiosity,  as  she  wa* 
herself  the  owner  o^  a  well-built  English  merchant-ship." 

*  This  ship  trades  regularly  between  the  islands  and  New  South 
Wales.  Other  chiefs  also  ]>ossess  small  vessels,  and  large  Insits  or 
Kch<H»ners,  Imilt  by  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  European  work¬ 
men.  The  natives  of  the  neighbouring,  or  Society  Islands,  have,  be¬ 
sides  those  now  in  hand,  built  seven  vessels,  from  /orty  to  si'venty  tons 
burden.  These  trade  to  different  islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  the  na¬ 
tives  are  making  rapid  advances  in  commercial  enterprise.' 

‘  Though  Kotzebue  slates  that  no  spinning-wheel  (»r  liKim  has  yet 
apjH'ured,  all  who  know  any  thing  of  the  islands  know  that  lH»th  have 
Is'en  taken  there  by  Missionaries,  and  the  natives  taught  to  spin  and 
weave,  and  tliat  a  numlH'r  of  the  natives  have  ol)taiued,  and  worn, 
cloth  spun  nnd  woven  in  the  islands.  The  aj)paratus  for  sugar-manu¬ 
factories  was  sent  out  by  the  Missionary  Sm'ietv  in  IblH;  and,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  the  |M*ople  in  Tahiti,  and  its  neighlKUirhood,  have  made 
excellent  sugar. 

‘  'I'here  is  a  plantation  a  few  miles  t(»  the  south  of  Matavai,  and  not 
far  from  the  true  situation  of  Port  Papeete,  l>elonging  to  a  nephew  of 
one  of  the  late  Mis.sionaries.  It  is  cultivated  by  natives,  and  yields 
sometimes  ten  tons  of  sugar  in  the  year,  which  is  stild  f<)r,  jK'rhaps, 
two  thousand  didlars.  There  is  another  plantation  at  Pajiara,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  chief  of  the  place,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  Missionaries,  who 
is  master  of  a  native  vessel. 

‘  The  quivn  possessc's,  we  are  told,  a  pair  of  horses  ;  there  arc  nearly 
twenty  in  the  isdand.  Most  of  the  chiefs  i)os.se.ss  cattle  ;  but  to  whom 
are  they  indebted  for  them  ?  C'aptnin  C<H>k,  indeed,  left  some,  but  the 
natives  destroyetl  them.  At  my  arriv.al  at  Tahiti  in  1H17,  there  wis 
not  a  single  animal  of  this  kind  on  the  island.  \\  hen  the  Mis.sionaries 
returiuMl  to  lahiti,  they  ttsik  cattle  fn»m  Eiiiusi,  where  they  had  pr©- 
M'rved  them  tluring  the  destructive  wars  that  had  rav;iged  Tahiti- 
Fn»m  theM\  and  others  since  brought  from  New  South  Wales,  there 
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arc  now,  jH'rliaps,  not  fewer  tlioii  three  huiulre<l  head  of  cattle  in  Tahiti, 
shins  are  siipplietl  with  fresh  meat,  of  excellent  quality,  ut  an  aver- 
of  thret'-jH'iice  |)er  }>ouiid.  Was  it  ignorance,  or  some  more  cul|)able 
fi'cling,  that  induced  the  author  to  say, 

‘  “  ('little  have  lieen  brought  to  them  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
trinluction  of  (Christianity,  the  few  that  remain  have  fallen  into  the 
liiinds  t>f  the  strangers,  and  have  become  so  scarce,*’  &c. 

<  (’attle  might  not  be  so  numerous  when  Kotzebue  was  there,  as 
they  have  since  liecome  ;  but  no  fresh  importation  has  taken  place.  In 
either  cast*,  all  confidence  in  his  testimony  must  l)c  destroyed,  though 
ill  the  one  he  is  less  criminal  than  in  the  other.  In  1818,  we  con¬ 
veyed  the  first  cattle  to  the  Leeward  Islands ;  others  have  since  been 
brought  from  Port  Jackson,  and  they  are  now  spread  throughout  the 
whole  grou|)C. 

‘  The  trades  of  carpenter,  smith,  turner,  mason,  cotton-spinner, 
weaver,  ike,,  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  (with  the  latter,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  were  at  one  time  planted,)  coffee,  and  other 
priNlucts  of  the  soil,  with  salt-making,  and  various  minor  arts,  have 
Ik'i'ii  taught  to  the  natives  by  the  Missionary  artisans,  and  convey  the 
In'sI  refutation  of  the  insinuation,  that  the  Missionaries  encourage 
idleness.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  present  daily  employments  of 
those  who  have  yielded  themselves  to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  arc 
amjyared  w  ith  their  former  habits,  even  the  charge  of  idleness  falls  to 
the  ground.  Industry,  and  a  love  of  lalxmr,  are  so  totally  ungenial  to 
the  natural  dis)M>sitions  of  the  natives,  that  it  might  have  afforded,  to 
a  candid  observer,  matter  of  no  little  gratification,  to  remark,  that  they 
had  actuidly  made  such  advances  as  they  have  done,  in  those  praise¬ 
worthy  attainments.*  pp.  62 — 68. 

Wo  now  turn  from  the  pitiable  display  of  prejudice  and 
malignity  which  has  called  forth  Mr.  Ellis's  able  ‘  Vindication,* 
to  the  interesting  record  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  voyages 
ever  undertaken  since  Sir  Francis  Drake  first  executed  the 
hold  project  of  crossing  the  Pacific.  It  must  be  known  to  most 
of  our  readers,  that  in  the  year  1821,  the  llev.  Daniel  Tyer- 
inan,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  George  Hennct,  ICsq.,  of 
Sheffield,  were  deputed  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to 
visit,  in  the  first  instance,  their  stations  in  the  Islands  of  the 
South  Seas ;  and  subsequently  to  extend  their  embassy  to  Java, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Madagascar.  The  Deputation  sailed 
from  Gravesend,  May  5,  1821.  On  August  1st,  they  reached 
the  parallel  of  69'"  3iy  S.,  in  the  longitude  of  Cape  Horn,  and 
began  to  double  that  formidable  cape ;  on  the  28th,  they  fell 
in  with  the  south-east  trade-winds,  and  on  the  1 9th  of 
September,  ‘  the  first  green  island  of  the  w’est  *  saluted  their 
eyes  about  sun-rise.  We  must  transcribe  the  striking  reflections 
which  occur  in  the  joint  Journal  of  the  Deputation  under  the 
date  of  September  16th  (Sunday). 

*  Where  wc  have  held  public  worship  to  day,  (Lat.  16®  59*  S., 
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Unp.  133’  W.,)  it  is  proittihle  that  0<mI  wis  never  acknowledp^  ■ 
before  since  the  Creation.  It  is  an  affectinjj  consiileration,  that 
whether  we  folh»w  the  same  meridian  nmnd  the  glolM\  north  and  south, 

«»r  the  saiiie  parallel  of  latitude,  e;ist  and  wi*st,  it  will  not  conduct  us 
acriMH  u  single  Rp«»t  where  the  tnic  God  is  known  or  served.  If  we 
traverse  the  meridian,  and  encircle  the  earth,  north  and  south,  w’e  shall 
pass  over  the  western  parts  of  North  America,  where  all  is  darkness: 
if  we  billow  the  poi^lel  of  latitude,  till  the  extremes  of  “  cast  and 
west  Iiecome  the  same,’*  we  shall  intersect  South  America  and  Africa, 
Madagasinir,  New  Holland,  the  New  Hehridt^s,  and  the  Friendly 
islands,  (hmving  Tahiti  and  its  dejH*ndencies  a  little  to  the  right  of 
our  return,)  where  all — all  is  darkness.  In  the  little  islands  last 
mentioned,  the  true  light  has  at  length  shined,  and  thousands  of  their 
Gentile  inhabitants  know  the  day  of  their  visitation.  When  shall  the 
•Sun  of  Highteousness  arise  over  all  the  nations,  W'ith  healing  beamed 
Ijord  (fod.  Thou  k nowest! 

‘  It  is  now  mnirly  four  months  since  wc  saw'  land,  or  (w'ith  the  ex- 
cejition  of  two)  any  other  ship  than  our  ow'n, — any  cither  human 
livings  than  ourstdves.  All  this  time  w'e  have  lieen  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  occ^n,  whose  circumference  may  be  a  hundred  miles,  under  a 
canopv  of  skv,  diversified  by  day  w'ith  ever-varying  clouds,  and 
lH*autlful  by  night  w'ith  those  resplendent  stars  and  planets  which  are 
seen  no  where  to  so  much  advantage  as  from  the  plane  of  the  great 
deep.  Kvery  instant,  the  centre  of  our  floating  circle  has  lieen 
changing  place,  while  the  horizon-ring  has  moved  with  it  in  exact 
agretunent,  and  at  the  same  invariable  distance.  This  idea,  and  the 
image  connected  w'ith  it,  reminds  us  of  Him.  concerning  whom  the 
ancients  said,  “  His  centre  is  every  where,  His  circumference,  no¬ 
where.’  "  Vol.  I.  p.  511. 

On  the  t?5ih  of  Scptcniher,  Tahiti  rose  to  view'  ‘  in  all  its 

•  grandeur  and  loveliness,* — ‘  more  grand,’  say  the  Writers, 

‘  in  the  height  of  its  mountains,  and  more  lovely  in  the  luxu- 

*  riance  of  its  valleys,  than  our  imaginations  had  ever  pictured 
‘  it  from  the  descriptions  of  former  visiters.* 

*  We  had  before  us,  in  exquisitely  undulated  outline,  the  two 
peninsulas  of  which  Tahiti  consists  ;  the  whole  rendered  more  striking 
by  the  shadow  y  obscurity  which  clouds  of  different  hues  and  density 
cast  o\*er  it.  In  a  few  hours,  as  w'e  drew  neart*r,  the  beautiful  region 
unveiliHl  itsidf  in  all  its  enchanting  variety  of  hills  and  plains,  woods 
and  waters:  hills  green  up  to  their  peaks,  tw'ice  the  height  of  Snow¬ 
den  ;  plains  spaciously  opening  from  lietween  the  high-lands  towards 
the  short',  where  the  dwellings  of  the  population  w'cre  thickly  sprinkled 
under  the  shade  of  scattered  trees  ;  w'oods  of  gigantic  growth  and  tro¬ 
pical  mmitiention,  so  different  from  British  forest-scenery ;  and  water 
bursting  in  brilliant  cascules  from  the  rocky  eminences,  then  winding 
in  rivuleU  through  the  valleys  to  the  sea.*  V'ol.  I.  pp.  58,  59. 

Wc  may  lake  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  one  very 
pleasing  feature  of  this  journal  i»  the  vivid  description  of  pic- 
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turrsqnc  scenery  and  natural  objects,  witli  which  the  narrative 
is  continually  enlivened.  The  volumes  arc  indeed  full  of  the 
most  entertaining  variety  of  anecdote,  description,  and  scientific 
information;  and,  independeiuly  of  the  interest  of  the  work  as 
a  Missionary  journal,  it  is  a  valuable  accession  to  our  geogra¬ 
phical  literature.  As  we  intend  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the 
present  article  to  details  relating  to  the  Southern  Islands,  we 
shall  premise  a  few  remarks  upon  their  relative  position  and 
physical  character. 

Tahiti  is  the  most  extensive  and  lofty  of  the  cluster  which 
received  from  Captain  Cook  the  name  of  the  Georgian  Islands ; 
as  the  adjacent  cluster,  of  which  Iluahine  is  the  principal,  were 
named,  in  honour  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society  Islands.  By 
Maltc  Hrun  and  other  geographers,  both  clusters,  though  poli¬ 
tically  as  well  as  geographically  distinct,  have  been  improperly 
included  under  the  latter  designation.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  resident  traders  as  the  Windward  and  the  I^eeward  Is¬ 
lands.  If  included  under  a  common  name,  that  of  the  Tahitian 
Isles  would  seem  to  he  the  most  proper.  Under  the  general 
np|>ellation  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  must  he  comprehended 
the  distinct  groupes  of  the  Marquesas,  on  the  N.  E.,  the  Harvey 
Islands,  S.  W.,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Navigators*  Islands, 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  all  the  various  clusters  scattered  over 
the  Southern  Pacific,  between  Tahiti  and  the  coasts  of  Austra¬ 
lia.  Tahiti,  which  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  united  by  a  broad 
isthmus,  is  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  circumference.  The 
interior  is  filled  with  mountains,  which  sometimes  diverge  in 
short  ranges  towards  the  shore,  sometimes  rise  in  pyramidal 
peaks  and  cones :  the  loftiest  summit  is  between  GOOO  and  70(K) 
feet  above  the  sen.  The  adjacent  island  of  Eimeo  or  Moorea, 
almut  thirteen  miles  vrest  of  Tahiti,  does  not  exceed  twenty-five 
miles  in  circumference ;  but,  in  picturesque  l)eauty,  as  well  as  in 
the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  it  surpasses,  Mr.  Ellis  says,  every 
other  in  cither  the  Georgian  or  the  Society  clusters.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  reef  of  coral,  which  forms  a  ring,  in  some  places 
one  or  two  miles  distant  from  the  shore,  in  others  joined  to  the 
beach.  This  reef  is  adorned  with  several  small  and  verdant 
islets,  some  of  them  covered  with  cocoa-nut  groves,  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  favourite  retreat,  or  *  watering  place,*  to  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  larger  islands.  On  the  northern  side  of  Eimeo  is  Taloo 
harbour,  described  in  the  present  volumes,  as  '  one  of  the  most 
*  secure,  capacious,  and  beautiful  ports  in  the  world,  where  five 
‘  hundred  vessels  might  ride  in  perfect  safety,  while  wood  and 
I  water  may  l>e  obtained  within  a  few  yards  of  the  anchorage.* 
To  the  south  of  the  Tahitian  groupe  is  a  cluster  called  the 
Austral  Islands,  of  which  the  principal  liears  the  name  of  Hai- 
\avai  or  High  Island,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  which 
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Kurrouiul  llio  coast.  In  general,  the  mountains  which  form  the 
main  mass  of  the  island,  and  which  are  in  part  of  primitive  and 
secondary  formation,  in  part  of  volcanic  origin,  are  siirroiinded 
with  a  border  of  low  alluvial  land,  extending  to  the  sea,  from 
w  hich  it  has  evidently  been  gained.  This  fertile  border  is  in 
some  places  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  planted  with  the  bread- 
fruit-tree,  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  Chinese  mulberry-tree,  the 
banana,  and  other  tropical  productions.  That  the  tide  formerly 
flowed  even  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  rise  abruptly 
from  this  level  tract,  cannot,  we  are  told,  be  doubted,  the  soil 
consisting  of  earth  intermingled  with  marine  relics. 

‘  The  cause  wliv  the  sea  has  abandoned  so  much  ground,  now  con¬ 
stituting  the  low  isirders  of  this  and  other  islands,  may  he  souglit  in 
the  extraordinary  formation  of  the  coral  reefs  which  encircle  them. 
Il<*fore  these  had  attained  sutlicient  extent  and  elevation,  the  tide  must 
have  had  full  access  to  the  fmit  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  many  high 
cliffs  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  inland  side  of  these  level  tracts, 
Mvin  to  indicate  that  the  islands  themselves  w'ere  once  much  larger 
than  they  now  are ;  ami,  consequently,  that  the  sea  has  removed  all 
the  ground  which  lay  In'tween  the  present  steep  faces  of  the  mountains 
and  tlu*ir  original  boundary.  At  a  very  remote  period,  no  doubt,  the 
corul-w«»rins  In^gan  their  labours,  and  these  minute  but  w'onderful  arti¬ 
ficers  pn»b.ibly  laid  the  foundation  of  their  stupendous  structures  u|H»n 
the  HK’ks,  frviui  which  the  washing  of  the  sea  had  cleared  the  earth  and 
hmser  strata.  As  the  reefs  grew  beneatli  the  fliHKl,  the  force  of  the 
ocean  agsiinst  the  laud  would  Ik*  gradually  diminished  ;  and  when  the 
former  reached  the  surface  of  the  w’ater,  they  W'ould  afford  (as  they  do 
now)  protection  to  the  shore  from  all  further  encroachment  on  the  part 
of  the  tide.  I)e]K»sitions  from  the  sea,  and  earth  brought  by  rains 
from  the  high  lands,  would  gradually  fill  up  the  space  left  lietw'een  the 
reefs  and  tin*  mountains.  This  has  Ikk*!!  done  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  s<»il  so  accumulated  is  now*  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation, 
riius.  timse  immense  kisins  (called  lagoons,  so  far  as  they  are  occupied 
by  water)  were  formetl,  of  which  the  coral  ramparts  on  the  one  side, 
and  tile  tall  cliffs  on  the  other,  are  the  iKUindaries.  In  some  c;ises,  the 
nvfs  run  to  the  f<M»t  of  the  mountains;  but,  in  general,  they  rise  at 
some  distance — from  a  few  yards  to  tw'o  or  three  miles.  Ujxin  these 
rugged  circumvallations,  the  waves  lM*at  W’ith  periietual  violence ;  w'hilc, 
in  those  holb»w>  lu'twiH'u  them  and  the  low’,  flat  coast,  the  lagoon  is 
diffuM‘<l  in  Idue  tr.uiquillity,  and,  except  when  lashed  into  turbulence 
by  the  winds,  scarcely  a  breaker  is  si'en  on  the  lK*ach.  Under  the  di- 
nation  of  a  wise  ami  lH*iieficent  I’rovideiu'e,  how  much  are  these  islands 
indebted  to  the  iKMir  and  slender  coral  insi'ct,  for  the  construction  of 
thoM*  mighty  moles  that  curb  the  fury  of  the  mightier  deep,  and,  by 
their  hapjiy  interfereno*,  have  occiisioned  those  fruitful  lines  of  level 
Miil  to  spread  lK*tw«vn  the  hills  and  AimkIs,  w  hich  furnish  the  inhabitants 
w  ilh  the  priuci|Kd  part  Isith  of  their  fmal  and  raiment !  ’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  215,  lb. 


"I  lie  islaiids  of  ’r.ibaa  ainl  Kaiatoa  (in  tlio  Society  or  Ueew’ard 
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(ironpe)  lie  witliin  the  enclosure  of  the  same  reef,  in  which  there 
are  only  a  few  narrow  openings  that  will  admit  the  passage  of 
large  \essels. 

"  The  water  tvithin  this  nK'ky  circumvullation  is  geiiemllv  shallow, 
affonliiig  giH>d  anchorage  without ;  the  depth  is  unfuthoinahle.  The 
nrf  is  from  forty  to  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  and  stands  little  alK»vc  the 
Ifvcl  of  the  sea,  of  which  the  breakers  are  continually  foaming  n{Km  it. 
This  amazing  mole  is  one  mass  of  dead  coral, — as  the  material  of  which 
it  is  com]M)s4‘d  is  called,  when  the  insects  that  wrought  it  have  finished 
tlieir  lalMiurs,  and  die  sepulchred  in  their  own  dwelling.  For,  as  no 
fciicccNsors  can  carry  the  masonry  above  their  native  element,  when  these 
cities  of  the  deep  (more  |)opnlous  than  the  world  itself,  reckoning  man 
and  the  nobler  animals  only)  reach  the  surface,  the  generation  of 
builders  either  becomes  extinct,  or  thenceforth  extends  the  edifices  late¬ 
rally  to  unimaginable  depths  and  breadths  beneath  the  abyss.  It  has 
Ih'cii  indeed  assiTted,  that  the  coral •insi'cts  always  commence  their 
operations  in  shoaUwatcr,  or  on  the  tops  of  submarine  mountains,  which 
may  Ik*  higher  from  the  Imttom  of  the  ocean  than  the  Andes  or  Ilima- 
layans  rise  through  the  atmosphere  ;  but,  unless  those  regions  could  Ik^ 
cx{dorcd,  ten  thousand  fathoms  lower  than  plummet  ever  sounded,  it 
must  remain  a  mystery,  whence  such  minute  agents  l)egin  their  accu¬ 
mulations,  how  they  carry  them  on  without  substantial  materials,  and 
irhi  rc  (except  within  the  washing  of  the  waves)  it  has  been  said  to 
them,  “  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further.” 

‘  'rahaa  lies  northward  of  Haiateu,  the  straits  between  being  from 
one  to  two  leagues  broad  ;  the  former  alnnit  forty,  and  the  latter  fifty 
miles  in  compass,  though  twice  that  length  would  scarcely  measure  the 
one  or  the  other,  if  the  bays  and  harlMuir  were  c«Misted.  ^Tahaa  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  so  irregularly  shaped,  that  the  j>eople  theinsidves  compare  it 
to  the  cuttle-fish,  the  projecting  headlands  and  intrusive  creeks  resem¬ 
bling  the  many  tails  or  ietilacuta  by  which  that  animal,  so  freciuent  in 
lliese  seas,  catches  its  live  fiKMl,  and  which,  being  fnrnisluKl  with  suck- 
.Ts,  have  power,  in  the  larger  sjMJcies,  to  detain  a  man  under  water  till 
he  is  drowned,  as  by  an  incubus,  and  l)ecomes  the  monster’s  unresisting 
]»rey.  Tahaa  and  llaiatea  (like  a  well-wedde<l  couple)  are  also  distin¬ 
guished  Ix'yond  i»thers  of  the  groupe  to  which  they  l>elong,  by  the 
number  of  Imautiful  little  molux  that  j>eep  above  the  water  around  them, 
and  might  pass  for  their  infant  progeny.  Nor  need  this  he  regarded 
as  altogether  a  fanciful  assimilation  ;  these  tnotus  all  stand  upon  the 
reef,  waving  their  ])alms  over  the  lagoon  ;  and  if  the  invisible  archittHrts 
cfuitinue  to  aggrandize  them,  only  atom  by  atom,  through  a  computable 
period,  they  must  arrive  at  length  at  the  state  and  dignity  of  islands. 
Not  less  than  fifty-four  of  such  dopendencit*s  encircle  ^ahaa  alone, 
"i'hese,  though  unpeopled,  arc  valuable  jiroperty,  claimed  by  the  land¬ 
owners  (►f  the  op])osite  district  of  the  mother  land ;  and  they  are  much 
frecpiented  for  the  fruits  spontaneously  produced  ujam  them,  and  the 
fish  which  almuud  on  their  shores.’  V ol.  I.  pp.  5515,  5G0. 

Tlu*  inhabitants  of  'Tahaa  were  formerly  e.stceineil  among  the 
bravest  and  fiercest  win  riois  of  the  west,  and,  from  their  proxi- 
tniiy,  were  espcciallv  the  (error  of  their  neighbours  the  Kaia- 
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tcan«J,  to  wlioso  ROvoroi"!i,  liowrvor,  the  kinpf  of  'rahnn  was  tri- 
hiilary.  'I’lie  supremacy  claiineil  hy  tlic  former  appears  to 
ha\e  hceii  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  pontifical  character,  like  that 
of  the  Lord  of  the  W  hite  h'lephant  among  the  lUuldhic  princes. 
Opoa,  the  royal  residence,  was  ‘  the  metropolis  of  idolatry,*  not 
in  Kaiatea  oidy,  hut  throughoiit  all  the  Southern  Pacific  Islaiuls 
within  a  compass  of  five  hundred  miles. 

*  Hither,  from  every  shore,  hliman  victims,  ready  slain,  were  sent  tn 
In*  offered  on  the  altar  of  Oro,  the  pnl  of  war,  wliose  ])rincipal  iinaw 
w;i.H  worship|HMl  here  with  the  most  hlfSHly  and  detestable  rites.  To 
descrilH*  the  various  nianies  and  their  appurtenanct‘8,  the  priests  and 
their  sorceries,  the  siicrititvs,  ftnistings,  and  fightings  of  the  votaries  at 
this  hidiHuis  rendezvous,  woidd  only  Ih'  to  exhibit,  in  aggravated  lan¬ 
guage,  scenes  of  disgusting  horn>r  similar  to  those  which  have  already 
«K*cupied  our  pages.  The  sovereigns  (of  the  island),  who  always  toot 
the  name  of  Tamato;i,  were  wont  to  receive  presents  from  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  adjacent  and  distant  islands,  ivnost'  gcnls  were  all  consi- 
deriMl  tributary  to  the  Oni  of  Haiatea,  and  their  princes  owing  homage 
to  its  monarch,  who  was  Oro’s  hereditary  high-priest,  as  well  as  an  in- 
de|HMident  ilivinity  hinistdf.  Happily,  nothing  lint  the  ruins  of  inarnes 
remain  ;  and  0]Mia,  Honrishing  in  all  the  unpruned  luxuriance  of  tropi- 
nd  v»*getation,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  |>eaceful  sjxits  in  ail 
tlies4*  regions  «»f  beauty  and  fertility.  The  jiopulation,  since  the  removal 
of  the  king  and  his  family  to  the  Alissionary  station  on  the  shore,  hav¬ 
ing  fors;iken  tlieir  former  haunts,  this  place,  ivhich  for  ages  knew  no 
ipiiet  by  day  or  by  night,  is  now  a  solitude.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  521),  IW). 

About  a  mile  westward  of  the  Missionary  station,  is  a  deserted 
royal  maraCy  dedicatotl,  in  the  times  of  idolatry,  to  ‘  Oro  and  his 
two  daughters,*  and  which  was  upheld  for  the  convenience  of  find¬ 
ing  a  pretext  to  get  rid,  from  time  to  time,  of  obnoxious  persons 
of  either  sex.  'I'he  men  slain,  whetlier  in  w'ar  or  hy  .assassin¬ 
ation,  were  presented  to  the  Tahitian  Ares ;  the  women,  to  his 
not  less  ferocious  daughters.  The  human  sacrifices  brought 
hither  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  and  infect  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  hut,  after  lying  for  a  time  upon  the  altar,  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  ()ro*s  metropolitan  temple  at  Opoa,  which  was  the 
common  (Lilgotha  of  his  victims. 

It  appears,  however,  that  almost  every  island  had  not  only  its 
king,  hut  its  patron  deity,  and  its  holy  place  of  sacrifice  and  se¬ 
pulture.  lluahiiie,  another  island  of  the  same  cluster,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  had  for  the  chief  of  its  many  idols,  a 
deity  named  I’ani.  On  the  hanks  of  a  magnificent  lagoon,  five 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  width,  surrounded  with  the  richest 
.Kcencry,  is  situate^l  the  great  metropolitan  mnrac  of  Huahine, 
near  the  abode  of  its  sovereigns.  Hard  by  this  marac  stands  a 
famous  tree,  sacred  to  'I*ani,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  extraordinary  natural  production  of  these  islands.  It  is  of 
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lilt*  ."pocii's  l)y  the  natives  aoa,  which  in  its  jrrow  th  re- 

M  inhlcs  the  banyan-tree,  anil  is  probably  a  variety  of  that  le- 
iiiai  kable  proiluction,  a  sort  of  tig-tree. 

‘  Tlie  trunk  is  composotl  of  a  inultituile  of  stems  grou'ii  together, 
aiul  exhibiting  a  most  fantastical  apiMmrancc  from  tlie  numerous 
jrnmves  w  hich  run  vertically  up  the  bom,  and  which  arc  of  such  depth 
that  a  transverse  section  w'ould  rudely  resemble  the  axle  and  s])oke8  of 
a  w  heel  without  rim.  The  girth,  near  the  foot,  is  seventy  feet.  From 
the  height  of  eight  feet,  and  oinvard  to  forty,  immense  branches  pri»- 
eml,  in  nearly  horizontal  lines,  on  every  hand ;  from  which  ]>erpendi- 
eiilar  sluM>ts  tend  dow'iiward  till  they  reach  the  ground,  take  riM»t,  and 
UToine  columns  of  the  “pillared  shade.**  More  than  forty  of  these 
we  counted,  standing  like  a  family  of  earth-born  giants  about  their 
eiiorinous  j)arent.  A  circle  drawn  round  all  these  auxiliary  stems 
measured  1112  feet  in  circumference;  U'hile  a  circle  embracing  the  ut- 
verge  of  their  lateral  rnmiheations  w’as  not  less  than  420  feet. 
The  upper  stories  (if  such  we  may  call  them)  of  this  multiform  trtv, 
presented  yet  more  singular  combinations  of  intersecting  and  inter¬ 
twisting  bouglks,  like  (lothic  arches,  oriels,  and  colonnades,  propjmd, 
as  by  magic,  in  mid-air.  These  were  occasionally  massy  or  light,  and 
everywhere  richly  embidlished  W'ith  foliage,  through  which  the  dicker¬ 
ing  sunshine  gleamed  in  long  niys  that  lost  them.selves  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  interior  labyrinth,  or  danced  in  bright  sjmts  ujKin  the 
ground,  black  w'ith  the  shadow's  of  hundreds  of  branches,  rising  tier 
alM»ve  tier,  and  spreading  range  lieyond  range,  aloft  and  around.  The 
height  of  the  tree  (itself  a  forest)  cannot  be  less  than  eighty  feet.  It 
stands  so  ne:ir  the  lagoon,  that  some  of  its  boughs  overhang  the  water. 
Not  far  from  its  site  there  is  a  Christian  chapek,  and  a  pagan  marac 
liard  by,  w  here  the  sovereigns  of  Hunhine  were  buried  ;  and  where, 
indeed,  they  lay  in  more  than  oriental  state,  each  one  resting  in  his 
IhmI,  at  the  f(iM)t  of  the  sacred  mountain,  iRuicath  the  umbrage  of  the 
magiiifieent  and  m^ar  the  l>each  for  ever  washed  by  w'atcrs  that 

roll  round  the  wiwld,  and  spend  themselves  here  after  visiting  every 
other  shore  between  the  jwiles.  The  great  marac  was  dedicated  to 
faui,  the  fatlier  of  tlie  gods  here ;  but  the  whole  ground  adjacent  was 
marked  w  ith  the  vestiges  of  smaller  maracs,  private  places  for  worship 
and  family  interment,  while  this  was  the  ciipital  of  tne  ivslaiid,  and  the 
hr.ul  quarters  of  royalty  and  idolatry.  On  the  limbs  of  the  tree  aliovc 
described,  there  is  reason  to  lielieve  that  thousands  of  human  siicrihces 
luive  been  hung.  One  low  bough,  of  great  length  and  bulk,  was 
j>oiuted  out  to  us  as  having  been  tlie  principal  gibbet  for  such  victims, 
century  after  century.*  Vol.  I.  jip.  270,  271* 

Tile  sepulchral  marae  of  the  kings  of  Iluahinc,  is  an  oblong 
enclosure  forty-five  feet  by  twenty,  fenced  with  a  strong  wall  of 
roiigli  coral  blocks.  Here,  the  royal  corpses,  being  bound  up 
with  the  anus  doubled  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  legs  bent  under 
the  thighs,  were  let  down  into  a  grave  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
ception,  just  deep  enough  to  cover  the  head.  Close  behind 
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tliis  is  nnother  enclosure,  (»t*  thrice  the  length  and  twice  the 
hreadtii,  and  raised  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  tlie  walls  of  ob¬ 
long,  and  the  pavement  of  Hat  stones.  On  this  platform  were 
lield  the  great  national  councils.  Other  tnaraes  apjK'ar  upon 
the  lower  slope  of  the  hill ;  and  above  these  hits  been  con¬ 
structed  a  rude  rampart  of  what  might  be  called  Cyclopean  ar¬ 
chitecture.  It  consists  of  a  wall  ten  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick, 
composed  of  rough  masses  of  stone  from  the  crags  above,  or  of 
coral  reef  from  the  sea,  piled  up  without  cement,  with  great 
labour  and  no  small  art. 

‘  It  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  course  of  a  pur¬ 
suing  or  invading  enemy  up  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  which  it 
engirdles,  to  the  length  of  two  miles,  and  only  breaks  off  at  jK»ints  of 
interruption,  where  the  precipice  itself  ])recludes  all  possibility  of  as¬ 
sault.  The  up|K*r  regions  of  this  acclivity  were  considered  almost  ini- 
]>regnahle  ;  and  they  not  tally  atFttrded  security  t<»  fugitives  wht>  gained 
them,  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  was  thickly  planted  with 
cociw-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  nearly  to  the  tt»p,  and  the  perpetual 
Kjtringsof  fresh  water  ahoiindiiig  there,  furnished  provision  for  the  t)c- 
cuitants  as  long  as  they  were  likely  to  he  besieged  by  a  baffled  army 
below. 

‘  IJehind  this  fttrtified  eminence,  and  with  only  a  small  valley  bc- 
twtvn,  the  or  Sacred  ^hanitain,  rises  about  30(K1  ft*et; 

frtun  the  summit  of  which,  as  a  last  retreat,  detiaucc  might  he  hurled, 
iit>t  in  Words  only,  hut  in  the  enormous  missiles  of  disrupted  rocks 
niid  tlie  smaller  ammunition  of  liMise  stones,  with  which  the  surface 
was  ahuiulantly  slrown.  The  whole  liill  and  subjacent  beach  seem  to 
have  U'eu  holy  ground,  in  the  unhallowed  sense  in  which  men  conse¬ 
crate,  ujM»n  the  face  of  (iod’s  earth,  temples  and  altars  to  idols  and 

devils . Toumata  (formerly  the  hearer  of  the  god  Tani)  tells  us, 

that,  when  he  was  a  Imw,  the  whole  of  this  liill  w’as  covered  with  dwell¬ 
ings  and  giirdens.  Now,  there  are  hut  three  houses  upon  it,  of  which 
one  only  is  inhabited.  Similar  evidences  of  decay  and  devastation 
iiu'ct  our  eyes  every  w  here.  So  fatal,  indeed,  were  the  effects  of  war, 
liiXMitiousiiess,  infanticide,  and  idolatry,  towards  the  close  of  their 
reign,  that  the  {Hipulation  of  lluahine,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ytmrs, 
was  reduced  fnun  at  least  tetiy  some  say  tn^entify  thous;ind,  to  little  more 
than  as  many  huiulriHls.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  2fl3,  2\\i, 

T  his  depopulation  has  taken  place,  he  it  remeinhered,  in  an 
island  vvhere  no  religious  war,  no  *  zealot  murders  *  hut  those  of 
nagauism,  ever  occurred,  and  where  the  abolition  of  idolatry 
has  been  etlecled,  with  little  resistance,  by  the  native  chiefs 
themselves.  Uosides  these  anthropomorphous  deities,  various 
iH'stinl  idols  were  worshipped  by  tliese  islanders  ;  among  others, 
the  dog,  the  lizard,  and  the  monsters  of  the  sea.  Deified  sharks 
v^ere  not  merely  adored  with  that  ‘  fear  which  hath  torment,* 
and  w  hich  is  the  mother  of  heathen  devotion,  but  were  fed  with 
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fish  ami  pork,  and  not  unfrcquenlly  with  the  more  horrid  offer¬ 
ing  of  Imman  victims,  recalling  the  abominations  of  ancient 

‘  Crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  hcec :  ilia  pavet  saturam  scrj)eniil)us  Ihin* 

'Die  sarcasm  which  follows  in  the  lines  of  the  Roman  satirist, 
apply  only  in  part  to  the  more  modern  idolaters,  who  were  not 
chargeable  with  the  inconsistency  of  religious  abstinence  from 
any  description  of  food. 

*  ()  sand  us  Rentes,  quihus  hax  nascuntur  in  hortis 
Sumina  !  Lanaiis  animilihus  abslind  omnis 
Mensa  :  nefas  illis  Jidum  jugularc  caimlla:  ; 

Carnihus  humanis  vesci  lied,*  (Juvenal,  Sat.  15.) 

Human  nature,  abandoned  to  its  downward  tendencies,  is  the 
same  in  every  age.  The  feuds  of  the  Ombites  and  Tentyrites 
respecting  their  bestial  divinities,  find  their  parallel  in  the  ob¬ 
scure  annals  of  the  Polynesian  idolaters.  Only,  instead  of  the 
crocodile,  the  shark  was  here  fed  with  human  victims  as  the 
daintiest  sacrifice;  and  so  the  hyena,  the  vulture,  and  the  snake 
are  still  worshipped  and  propitiated  by  similar  offerings  in  Da¬ 
homey,  Ashantee,  and  Accra.  The  cruelties  and  abominations 
of  the  old  Egyptian  fanaticism  excited,  however,  the  indignation 
of  even  a  heathen  satirist.  Those  of  the  Tahitian  idolatry  liave 
found  in  professed  Christians,  philosophical  apologists,  who  de- 
])Iore  the  *  catastrophe  *  w  hich  has  overthrown  in  these  islands 
the  kindred  worship  of  Belial  and  Moloch,  and  traduce  the  men 
of  God  who  have  been  the  honoured  instruments  of  turning  a 
w  hole  nation  from  the  service  of  dumb  idols  to  the  worship  of 
the  only  living  and  true  God. 

W’c  must  devote  a  second  article  to  these  highly  interesting 
volumes,  although  we  hope  that  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
many  of  our  readers  before  our  next  Number  can  appear. 


Art.  II.  An  Examinaiion  of  the  Human  Mind:  the  Rev. 

John  Ballautync.  8vo.  pp.  502.  Edinburgh,  11^8. 

AVK.  have  seen  it  somewhere  remarked  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
that  metaj)hysical  theories  succeed  each  other  in  his 
mind,  like  travellers  at  an  inn.  Whether  this  be  really  the 
case  with  that  distinguished  individual,  w’e  do  not  pretend  to 
say ;  hut  were  we  to  give  credit  to  the  depreciators  of  meta¬ 
physics,  we  should  conclude,  that,  in  this  respect,  the  mind  of 
Nir.  Coleridge  w’as  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  the  minds  of  all  who 
are  addicted  to  the  study  of  mental  science.  That  science,  we 
are  assured,  like  every  other  which  rests  upon  adventitious 
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circiiinsfanccs,  more  than  upon  its  intrinsic  merits,  is  altogether 
tlepemlcnl  upon  the  imlividual  who,  for  the  lime  being,  is  the 
most  I'hMiuent  and  popular  expounder  of,  what  he  considers,  its 
principles.  His  reign  during  its  continuance  is  supreme ;  but 
he  is  (piickly  succt‘eiU*d  hy  another,  who  puslies  him  from  his 
throne,  and  reigns  in  his  stead.  Thus,  all  is  uncertain ; — 

‘  ynne  agtT  Vmhrvni  suh  nomine,  nuper  OJelli 
Diet  us  crat,  nulH  proprius  ;* — 

and  the  sase,  who  to-dav  sees  himself  surrounded  wiili  a 
hand  of  most  devoteil  neophytes,  may  hy  to-morrow  he  left 
without  an  auditor,  to  inouiii  over  his  departed  glory,  or  to 
turn  his  haiul  to  some  uiore  lucrative  and  less  uncertain  occu¬ 
pation.  'riie  conclusion  deduced  from  all  this  is,  tliat  Meta¬ 
physics  is  a  study  unworthy  the  attention  of  sincere  and  prac¬ 
tical  iiapiirers  after  truth  ;  and  lit  only  for  those  who  read  that 
they  may  argue,  and  argue  that  they  may  he  admired.  Such 
we  believe  to  he  the  result  arrived  at  hy  many  in  forming  an 
estimate*  of  this  science;  and  as  it  is  one  which  operates  as  a 
preliminary  obstacle  in  tlic  way  of  every  individual  who  seeks 
to  gain  an  audience  of  the  public  to  his  expositions  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  id*  mental  philosophy,  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  for  us 
tt»  say  a  very  few  words  respecting  it,  before  we  introduce  to 
our  readers  the  Author  of  the  very  clever  volume  before  us. 

In  the  lirst  place,  then,  it  may  he  observed,  that  even  were 
we  to  admit  the  fact  upon  whicli  the  objection  proceeds,  it 
wouhl  still  he  competent  for  us  to  reject  the  conclusion  w  hich 
it  is  att(‘mpted  to  deduce  from  it.  We  may  adopt  the  major 
premis,  that  Metaphysics,  as  a  science,  is  uncertain;  while  we 
(lemur  to  the  minor,  that  whatever  science  is  uncertain  must  Ixj 
useless  and  unworthy  of  study  or  investigation.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  very  uncertainty  is  adapted  to  enhance,  rather  than  to 
dimini>h  the  interest  attached  to  those  ))ursuits  hy  which  it  is 
int(*nded  to  Ir*  dispelled.  All  philosophy  begins  in  ignorance) 
and  is  promoted  hy  curiosity  excited  hy  uncertainty  ; — 

‘  La  mar  a  violin 
Deir  i^noranza  e  la  Jiglia, 

K  del  sapere 
La  madre* 

A  science  in  which  all  is  certain,  and  all  the  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  which  are  arranged  under  definite  laws,  (if  such  a 
science  could  l)e  found,)  miglit  l)e  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
arts,  as  estahllNhing  beyond  doubt  the  principles  upon  which 
they  proceed  ;  hut  it  would  cease  to  he  an  object  of  study  to 
those  who,  smitten  with  a  love  of  investigating  truth,  desire  to 
add  to  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  lay  before  the 
mind  of  man  a  wider  field  upon  which  he  may  exert  his  powers. 
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I'Acn  supposiiifr,  then,  that  in  Metaphysics,  nothing  hut  first 
priiuiplos  were  ascertained,  the  study  would  still  he  deeply 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  whose  minds  arc  inclined  to 
the  jairsuil  of  truth.  No  one  has  yet  denied  that,  were  the 
object  of  Menial  Philosophy  attained,  this  science  would  stand 
at  the  head  of  all  the  other  sciences  in  utility  and  importance  ; 
ami  until  it  can  be  shewn,  that  some  iiisupcrahle  obstacle  lies  in 
the  way  of  success,  which  no  labour  can  surmount,  and  no 
ingenuity  remove,  its  claims  deserve  the  attention  of  every 
one  who  would  vindicate  his  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  phi* 
losophcr. 

Nor  is  the  study  of  mental  phenomena  unpro<1uctive  of  he- 
iictif,  even  irrespective  of  the  attainment  of  success  in  our  at* 
tempts  to  arrange  them  under  definite  laws,  l^y  aceustoming 
the  mind  to  look  inwards,  steadily  and  intently,  upon  its  own 
motions,  feelings,  and  states,  we  not  only  heeome  more  familiar 
with  that  microcosm  in  which  all  that  most  interests  us  is  com* 
prohended,  but  we  lay  the  foundation  of  most  valuable  habits 
of  rellectioii  and  patient  thought.  Many  of  our  most  eminent 
.statesmen,  lawyers,  and  politicians,  have  been  men  whose  early 
.studies  were  directed  to  metaphysical  incpiirics ;  in  which,  per* 
hap.s,  they  made  no  discoveries,  hut  by  which  their  powers  of 
argumentation,  analysis,  and  refieclion  were  culled  forth,  po¬ 
lished,  and  invigorated.  The  contributions  of  Mr.  llurke,  for 
instance,  to  mental  science  were  exceedingly  slender;  but  no 
one  wlu)  studies  his  wTitings,  and  observes,  particularly,  hU 
manner  of  viewing  and  expounding  an  abstract  principle,  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  pervading  influence  of  his  early  studies  in 
this  department,  and  the  felicity  and  success  with  which  he  up* 
})lies  the  habits  of  mind  derived  from  them,  to  the  complicated 
machinery  of  ordinary  life.  It  is  thus  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  (lodwin,*  ‘  studies  which  shall,  perhaps,  justly  be  thought 
‘  too  nice  in  their  research,  or  too  remote  from  the  affairs  of 
‘  life,  yet  refine  the  mind,  defecate  its  grossnesses,  and  cnablo 
^  it  to  recognize  and  apply  the  clearness  and  springiness  of  its 
‘  muscular  powers.* 

Thus,  then,  even  if  we  admit  that,  in  Metaphysics,  little  has 
been  discovered,  it  would  appear  that  the  science  is  still  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  student,  and  will  repay,  if 
not  directly,  at  least  collaterally,  the  labour  which  he  may  be¬ 
stow  upon  it.  The  admission,  however,  will  not  he  made  by 
any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  and 
prc.sent  state  of  mental  philosophy.  No  science  dependent 
upon  abstract  reasoning,  and  dealing  with  immaterial  objecLs, 
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lias,  |M'rlmps,  niaile  more  ilcciclcd  proirross  in  tho  samo  time,  than 
that  of  Metnpliysics  lias  done  since  the  days  of  Lorkc,  hy  means 
of  the  contributions  of  Hartley  and  Hume  on  the  one  hand, 
(not  unalloyed  certainly  uith  grievous  and  important  errors,) 
and  those  of  Ueid,  Stewart,  and  more  es])ccially  Dr.  Brown  on 
llic  other.  The  truths  ascertained  and  generally  admitted  as 
such,  are,  ])erhaps,  few  in  ninnher ;  hut  they  infold  within 
them  general  principles  of  most  extensive  application  to  the 
mental  phenomena.  This,  in  a  science  where  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  lies,  not  in  collecting  facts,  hut  in  so  ohserving  their  gene¬ 
ric  ]>eculiarities  as  to  arrange  them  under  general  laws,  is  an 
attainment  of  the  greatest  im]M)rtance.  So  great,  indeed,  as  to 
lead  us  to  expect  that,  when  the  present  mechanical  bias  of  our 
age  shall  have  had  its  day,  and  unr  men  of  science  shall  he  dis¬ 
posed  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  world  within,  as  well  as  to 
that  without,  the  labours  of  their  predecessors  will  be  found  to 
have  left  little  for  them  to  accomplish,  except  in  the  way  of  mo¬ 
dification,  correction,  or  expansion.  In  this,  however,  they 
will  have  much  to  perform. 

Among  those  who  have  of  late  devoted  themselves  to  metv 
jdiysical  pursuits,  the  first  place  is  uiupiestionably  due  to  Dr. 
^riiomas  Brown.  'Mie  acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  his  analysis, 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  observations,  and  the  philosophic 
completeness  and  consistency  of  his  classification,  render  his 
“  Lectures”  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  has  been  made 
to  mental  science  since  the  publication  of  the  “  Kssay  concerning 
the  Human  I  nderstamling.”  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be 
concealeil,  that  his  generalizations  are  sometimes  rash,  his  ana¬ 
lysis  occasionally  incomplete,  and  his  hypotheses  not  always  built 
on  the  most  suhstantial  foundation..  His  conclusions  are  in 


some  cases  pushed  too  far,  and  in  others,  not  far  enough ;  while 
a  want  4>f  extensive  metajihysical  reading  has  led  him  in  some 
instances  to  assume  as  original,  discoveries  which  had  been  j 
made  long  before,  and  in  others,  to  depreciate  opinions  which,  I 
hail  he  studied  them  in  the  writings  of  their  authors,  he  would  ! 
probably  have  adopted  and  ajiprovcd.  His  theory,  accord-  ? 
ingly,  in  the  main  correct,  needs  to  be  greatly  modified  in  \ 
some  of  its  details.  I 

Next  to  Dr.  Brown — std  iamcn  inferior — wc  w  ould  rank  the  j 
Author  of  the  volume  liefiire  us.  Without  any  thing  of  Brown’s  ; 
splendour  of  conception  or  fertility  of  illustration,  Mr.  Balkin- 
tyne  has  all  hi>  acuteness,  and  more  than  his  accuracy. 

I  he  volume  before  us  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  cither  an  cx-  | 
position  of  the  doctrines  of  Brown,  or  a  commentary  upon  them. 
On  the  iMiitrary,  it  is  an  original  work,  containing  the  Author’s 
own  speculations  upon  the  subject  of  w  hich  he  treats,  and  coin- 
poM'd,  we  Indie ve,  for  the  most  part,  previously  to  the  publication 
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nf  Dr.  Ikowii's  work.  It  is  nevertheless  in  connexion  with  the 
Loi'inros  of  Dr.  Drown,  tlmt  we  chiefly  value  this  volume;  and 
it  is  where  the  Author,  agreeing  with  that  philosopher  on  the 
liOiieral  principle,  (Hirers  from  him  with  regard  to  points  ofaiia- 
i\sis  anil  classiiication,  that  we  think  he  has  made  the  most 
\;iluahle  contributions  to  metaphysical  science.  His  success  in 
this  respect  has  arisen  apparently  from  the  very  correct  notion 
which  he  seems  to  have  formed,  and  always  kept  before  him, 
uf  the  object  of  mental  science,  viz.  the  classiiication  of  our 
jjnj»gesl(‘il  ideas,  or  states  of  mind,  according  to  their  mutual 
trlations.  Former  philosophers,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
ihown,  and  he  only  to  a  certain  extent,  have  insisted  upon 
classifNing  these  ideas  according  to  the  relations  of  their  o/>- 
jtrls, — an  error  replete  with  bad  conse(juences  to  the  science, 
and  indeed  fundamentally  std)versive  of  its  principles.  The 
ohjeels  ofonr  ideas  being  the  whole  range  of  created  heings, 
tiu  ir  re  lations  to  each  other  are  inlinitely  diversified  and 
pctnally  changing,  so  that  upon  them  no  principle  of  classifi¬ 
cation  can  be  built.  The  relations  of  these  ideas  to  one  another, 
however,  are  iTgulated  hy  certain  laws  under  w  hich  they  may  be 
classilied.  Some  of  our  ideas,  indeed,  are  related  to  no  ante- 
ccilent  idt‘a,  hi‘ing  derived  entirely  from  im})ressions  upon  the 
organs  of  sensation ;  but  these  arc  so  few,  compared  with  the 
sum  total  of  our  ideas,  and  arc  so  easily  and  naturally  classiBed 
under  the  organs  of  sense,  that  they  may  for  the  present  be  left 
out  of  the  account.  Dy  far  the  greater  multitude  of  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  &c.  are  the  result  of  previous 
states  of  mind  ;  and  to  determine  according  to  what  law  these 
succeed  each  other,  is  the  great  object  of  the  mental  philoso¬ 
pher.  In  this  iiKjuiry,  we  think,  Mr.  Hallantyne  has  been 
chieily  successful;  and  his  success  has  resulted  in  a  great 
measure  from  his  keeping  always  before  him  the  important 
truth,  that  it  is  to  the  relations  of  ideas  to  one  another,  that 
we  are  to  look,  in  order  to  detect  the  general  law  according  to 
which  thev  are  suggested  in  the  mind. 

riie  errors  resulting  from  the  notion  already  alluded  to,  that 
our  ideas  suggest  one  another  according  to  the  relations  subsist¬ 
ing  among  tlieir  objects,  arc  well  exposed  by  the  Author  in  his 
chapter  upon  Association.  He  remarks,  1st,  that  *  if  ideas  sug« 

*  gest  eacli  other  according  to  the  relations  among  their  objects, 

*  there  must  be  laws  of  association  directly  opposite  to  one 

*  atiother,  for  many  of  the  relations  of  objects  are  opposite;’ 
^dly,  that  as  the  relations  among  objects  arc  innumerable,  it 
follow  s,  ‘  if  ideas  suggest  each  other  according  to  these  rela- 

*  tions,  the  laws  of  association  must  also  be  innumerable;*  and 
^lly,  that  as  ‘  the  object  of  every  idea  is  evidently  related 
to  the  object  of  every  other  idea — for  they  are  all  observed 
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*  by  the  same  mind,  or  all  produced  by  tbc  same  Author 
‘  of  Nature, — may  all  bo  re^jarded  by  tbc  same  faculty  of 
‘  attention,  ami  are  all  related  in  various  other  ways’, — u|>oii 
this  snp]u)sition,  there  could  he  nothin^  in  the  mind  hut  entire 
conjytdou.  These  objections  are  ur^ed  by  the  Author  with 
great  point  and  ingenuity;  and  their  force  will  be  felt  by  all  who 
rellect  upon  the  harmony,  the  simplicity,  the  order  which  arc 
|>erceptihle  in  all  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  but  of  w  hicli  no 
trace  could  be  found  in  his  noblest  work,  the  mind  of  man, 
if  its  operations  w  erecaiTie«l  on  in  accordance  with  this  principle. 

Mr.  Ilume,  proceeding  upon  this  mistaken  principle,  en- 
fleavouretl  to  retiuce  onr  suggestetl  ideas  under  three  laws,  viju 
those  of  Ilesemhiance,  those  of  Contiguity  in  time  and  place, 
and  those  of  Cause  and  Inflect.  Dr.  Brown,  who  is  greatly 
more  free  from  this  error  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  though, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  he  aclheres  to  llnim*’s  classification 
for  the  im»st  part,  is  of  opinion,  that  ‘all  suggestion  may,  if  our 
‘  analysis  be  suHieiently  minute,  be  found  to  depend  upon  prior 
‘  coea'istenevt  or,  at  least,  on  such  immediate  pro,vimittf  as  is  it- 

•  self,  very  i>robahly,  a  modilication  of  coexistence.’  In  this 
opinion,  Mr.  Ballantyne  so  far  agrees  as  to  contend  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  all  our  suggestions  to  one  general  principle ;  hut 
that  fixed  upon  hy  Dr.  Brown,  he  considers  to  be  opposed  by 
the  simplest  facts. 

*  When  a  clnhl  *,  he  says,  ‘  learns  to  repeat  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phalH't  in  the  direct  order,  the  letter  A  must  coexist,  ns  h>ng  in  its 
mind,  with  the  letter  H,  as  the  letter  H  w'ith  the  letter  A,  and  must 
likewise  have  as  much  proximity  to  B,  as  B  to  A :  and  the  letter  11 
must  coexist  as  long  in  its  mind  with  the  letter  C,  as  the  letttT  ("  with 
the  letter  B,  and  have  as  much  proximity  to  ('  as  C  has  to  B  ;  and  mi 
on.  lienee,  if  ideas  suggest  each  other  hy  virtue  of  the  relation  of 
txM'xutvHcc  or  priKiimity,  the  child  must  l)C  as  able  to  go  over  the  letters 
ill  the  reverse  order  as  in  the  direct.*  p.  liij* 

This  ap|>enrs  sufliciently  conclusive ;  and  the  same  maybe 
shewn  to  he  the  case  with  all  onr  suggestions.  In  travelling 
along  a  road,  for  instance,  various  ideas  of  trees,  houses,  Kc. 
are  presented  to  the  mind  in  a  certain  order.  After  some  time, 
they  are  suggested  to  the  mimi  in  the  same  order,  and  we  travel 
again  the  i  oail  in  conception.  We  try  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
to  call  up  our  ideas  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  in  which  they 
wen'  first  presented  ;  but  this  we  find  impossible.  Now  why 
do  we  n'collect  the  train  of  iileas  in  the  first  instance?  Be¬ 
cause,  says  Dr.  Brown,  the  ideas  of  the  various  objects  co¬ 
existed  with  each  other,  and  so  the  one  suggested  the  other. 
\V  by  cannot  we  reverse  the  process,  and,  lieginning  with  tbc 
last,  go  i»n  to  the  first?  Here,  Dr.  BroWti’s  theory  is  at  fault, 
as,  conformably  to  it,  no  answer  cxin  Ik*  returned  to  this  fjues- 
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tion.  As,  consequently,  lliis  theory  leaves  tinexplaineil  such 
ohvious  ami  sinq>le  phenomena,  sound  philosophy  recpiircs  that 
it  In*  j)ronoiinced  untenable. 

'Mio  onr  law  to  which  Mr.  Ralinntync  would  reduce  all  the 
|)liciK>iiK*na  of  Association,  is  thus  expressed  by  him.  ‘  One 
‘  iilea  aapiires  power  to  suggest  another  by  immediately  pre- 
‘  mling  it.’  (p.  81.)  This  law,  he  denominates  the  *  Law  of 
‘  Preci'deuce  and  in  explaining  it,  he  remarks,  that  he  uses 
the  word  power  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commoidy  used  in  all 
physical  inquiries,  to  denote  ‘  constant  priority  in  the  order  of 
‘  successioir;  and  that  he  considers  *  those  ideas  as  the  same, 

*  wliicli  exactly  resemble  one  another.*  He  then  a|)plies  to  this 
law  the  two  grand  criteria  by  which,  according  to  the  Baconian 
|»hih)so|)hy,  every  general  principle,  professing  to  be  a  law  of 
Nature,  must  be  tried ;  and  shews,  first ,  that  this  law  really 
exists  in  operation,  and  secomlly^  that  it  is  suflicient  to  account 
for  all  the  phenoim*na  which  it  professes  to  explain.  Upon  the 
lirst  assertion  we  shall  not  oiler  any  remark,  us  its  truth  is 
granted  on  all  sides;  hut,  in  his  proof  of  the  sccomi  proposition, 
the  Author  has  exhibited  so  iniicli  ingenuity,  that  wc  must  en¬ 
deavour  to  set  before  our  readers  the  leading  points  of  his  ar¬ 
gument. 

Mr.  Ik  begins  his  analysis  with  the  relation  of  Succession, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  Ilume,  respecting 
contiguity  in  time,  as  being  a  principle  of  association.  It  has 
been  commonly  supposed,  that  ideas  acquire  power  to  suggest 
others,  by  immediately  succeeding  them.  If  this  were  true, 
however,  we  should  be  able  to  repeat  any  thing  which  we  may 
ha>e  learned,  us  easily  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  ns  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  the  alphabet,  B  succeeds  to  A, 
and  C  to  B,  so  that,  if  succession  were  a  principle  of  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  child  having  once  learned  the  alphabet  in  the  direct 
order,  would,  without  any  difficulty,  repeat  it  in  the  reverse 
order.  I'his,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  for,  wdiile  the  alphabet 
may  he  repeated  with  the  greatest  ease  from  A  to  Z,  no  child 
would  he  able,  without  being  expressly  taught  it,  to.  repeat  it 
from  /  to  A.  It  is  evident  in  this  case,  then,  that  ideas  acquire 
power  to  suggest  others,  not  by  succeeding  them,  but  by  pre¬ 
ceding  them.  To  take  another  illustration  from  Mr.  Baliaii- 
tyne : 

‘  IaI  a  person  who  knows  nothing  of  written  music,  made  to 
learn  u  tune  hy  the  ejir,  and  as  the  w'h(»le  beauty  and  effect  of  the  tunc 
de|K'nd  on  his  rc{>catiiig  the  notes  in  the  direct  order,  he  will  never 
dream  tif  rejH‘ating  them  in  any  other.  According  to  the  law  that  an 
idea  anpiires  power  to  sui^*st  another  hy  immediately  jtrcccding  it,  lie 
diould  lx?  alile  to  gf»  over  Vie  notes  in  the  direct  order,  hut  not  in  the 
revrnx*.  According  lu  the' law  that  an  idea  acquires  power  to  suggest 
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another  hy  iinniediately  succeetUng  it,  he  slioiiUl  Ih'  able  to  go  om 
them  in  the  reverse,  hut  not  in  the  direct.  And  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  c»f  cow/igMi/v  in  jH)int  itf'  timCy  which  includes  both  laws,  and 
likewise  that  of  coexistence,  he  should  be  able  to  go  over  them, 
with  equal  facility,  Iwth  ways.  It  is  almost  uniu'cessary  to  ineutk« 
what  wanild  1k'  tlic  actual  result.  Every  one  know  s  that  he  would  be 
able  to  go  over  them  only  in  their  direct  order,  and  Ihj  almost  as  unable 
to  go  over  them  in  the  reverse  as  if  he  had  never  heard  them  at  all/ 

•  p.  103. 

Tbn  next  assumed  law  which  Mr.  B.  examines,  is  that  of  Co¬ 
existence;  and  here,  his  analysis,  though  not  less  complete  than 
in  the  previous  instance,  is  greatly  more  recondite  and  refined. 

It  has  hcen  already  shewn,  that  the  relation  of  Coexistence  will  I 
not  serve  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  suggestion:  it  now 
remains  to  1)0  provetl,  that  any  which  it  might  seem  to  explain, 
are  resolvable  into  the  law  of  Precedence.  This  we  shall  allow 
Mr.  B.  to  do  in  his  ow  n  words. 

‘  There  can  Ik'  no  doubt  of  the  fact  itself,  that  coexisting  ideas  do 
acquire  ]K»wer  to  siiggest  one  another ;  the  only  questit)n  is,  does  the 
suggestion  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  relation  of  anwistcnce, 
ill  consequence  of  the  taw  of'  Vrccalcucc?  This  question,  I  appre- 
hend,  may  Ik*  easily  answered. 

‘  It  was  formerly  remarked,  that  there  is  some  i>ortion  of  time  wdiich 
is  the  smallest  the  mind  is  capable  of  iiorceiving,  and  that  this  portioo 
may  Ik?  ])ro|M*rly  enough  styled  a  scnsihlc  jHnnl.  Now'  should  two  ideal 
coexist  for  only  owe  such  |K»int,  it  could  not  Ih'  s;iid,  I  imagine,  with 
any  pro]>riety»  that  either  of  them  preceded  the  other.  But  let 
them  iNH'xist  for  itra,  (and  all  coexisting  ideas  that  obtain  any  notice 
ciH'xist  much  longtT,)  and  nothing  can  lie  more  evident  than  that  each 
of  them  precedes  the  other  in  the  different  points  of  their  existence; 
Thus, 

*  Li*t  A  and  B  Ik*  tw'o  ideas  which  coexist  for  two  .sensible  |>oints  of 
lime:  then  A,  while  existing  in  the  first  jHiint,  precedes  B,  while  B 
is  existing  in  the  sectmd,  and  B,  while  existing  in  the  first  ])oint,  pre¬ 
cedes  A,  wliile  A  is  existing  in  the  second:  or  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
different  light, — Were  A  to  exist  atone  in  the  first  |>oint,  and  B  alone 
in  the  si'i'ond.  then  A  would  be  the  anteceilent  idea,  and  B  the  conse- 
ouent  one  ;  and  were  B  to  exist  atone  in  the  first  |)oint,  and  A  atone  in 
the  Jk'conil,  then  B  would  Ih'  the  antecedent  idea,  and  A  the  conse¬ 
quent.  Now'  A  and  B’s  existing  in  conjunction  does  not  prevent  A 
fr»»m  iHMiig  the  antccetlent  of  B,  nor  B  from  l)eing  the  antecedent  of 
A  ;  and  each  of  them,  thert'fore,  as  already  remarked,  must  lie  conai- 
deri'd  as  the  lUiliTedent  of  the  other  iu  the  different  jioints  of  their  ex¬ 
istence/ 

1  ho  Author  then  shew  s  how  the  same  would  hold  of  A  and 
B,  if  they  coexisted  for  three,  or  four,  or  any  given  number  of 
si'iisihlc  |>oiuts,  and  thus  concludes.  ^ 

*  Except,  therefore,  in  cases  where  ideas  coexist  for  only  one  poinf 
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of  time,  (and  i<U*as  whose  existence  is  m  evanescent  never  obtain 
anv  notici*,)  they  must  always  Im?  considereil  ns  pn*cediiij:t  other  in 
thi*  different  |)oints  of  their  existence :  and  the  law  of  precedence,  of 
courst'i  if  well  founded,  must  occasion  the  mutual  suggestion  of  such 
ideas.  All  the  phenomena  exactly  accord  with  this  conclusion.' 

pp.  104— (5. 

'rhis  reasoning  seems  suHiciently  conclusive,  and  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all,  we  should  think,  who  admit  the  coexistence  of 
ideas  in  the  mind.  This  admission,  however,  we  are  scarcely 
disposed  to  make ;  and  we  think  the  Atithor  would  have  been 
more  near  the  truth,  if  he  had  denied  the  possibility  of  two 
distinct  ideas  existing  in  the  mind  at  the  same  moment  of  time. 
Nothing  would  seem  to  he  more  obvious,  than  that  the  mind 
can  attend  to  only  one  thing  at  once,  and  consequently  can  pos¬ 
sess  only  one  idea  at  a  time.  When,  therefore,  ideas  seem  to 
cm'xist  in  the  mind,  it  can  only  he  by  succeeding  each  otlier 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  leave  the  mind  insensible  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  even  the  minutest  point  of  time  between  them.  This 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  law  of  Precedence ;  for,  as  the  mind  reverts 
from  one  to  the  other  of  two  such  ideas,  each  becomes  succes¬ 
sively  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent,  and  accordingly  each 
ac(|uires  power  to  suggest  the  other  by  having  preceded  it.  If, 
however,  the  possibility  of  ideas  coexisting  in  the  mind  be  de¬ 
fended,  our  Author's  argument  will  sufliciently  prove,  tliat  the 
power  w  hich  such  ideas  have  of  suggesting  each  other,  must  l)c 
referred  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  Precedence. 

The  relation  of  Coexistence  having  been  shewn  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  law  of  Precedency,  the  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
maining  phenomena  is  comparatively  easy,  as  their  relations 
may  he  all  resolved  into  that  of  Coexistence.  The  relation  of 
Contiguity  in  place,  is  one  of  these ;  according  to  which  it  is 
supposed  that  ideas  obtained  in  the  same  place  acquire,  thereby, 
power  to  suggest  each  other.  Now  if  these  ideas  arc  obtained 
at  the  same  timet  becomes  obviously  a  case  of  Coexistence, 
het  ns  suppose,  however,  that  they  are  atUiined  at  ditterent 
times,  the  place  still  remaining  the  same,  and  the  same  result 
may,  with  a  little  consideration,  be  arrived  at.  A  |>crson  enters 
a  room  for  the  first  time,  in  which  he  perceives  a  book,  of 
which  he  obtains  an  idea ;  lie  enters  it  a  second  time,  after  an 
interval,  and  secs  a  picture  occupying  the  place  of  the  book,  of 
which  he  also  obtains  an  idea,  winch  is  immediately  followed  in 
his  mind  by  that  of  the  book.  Upon  what  principle  do  these 
itleas  suggest  each  other  ?  They  never  coexisted  in  the  mind 
before ;  nor  were  immediately  united  together ;  whence,  then, 
arose  tlie  power  of  the  one  idea  to  suggest  the  other?  This 
dilliculty  is  easily  explained.  When  the  person  supposed,  ob¬ 
tained  an  idea  of  the  book,  he  obtained  with  it  an  idea  of  the 
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/tiavc  whore  tlie  l)o«)k  lay  ;  ami  when  he  obtained  an  idea  of  the 
picture,  he  obtained  with  it  an  idea  of  tlie  same  place:  i.  e.  lie 
obtained  willi  tlie  second  idea,  an  idea  whicli  had  coexisted  with 
the  first,  and  by  which,  accordinj»ly,  the  first  was  suggested  to 
his  mind.  The  idea  of  the  book  was  suggested,  not  liy  that  of 
the  picture,  hut  by  that  of  the  place  where  both  the  book  aiul 
the  tucture  were  seen. 

Uy  a  similar  analysis,  the  relations  of  Contrast  and  Similarity 
arc  reduced  to  that  of  Coexistence,  and  consequently  to  that  of 
Precedence.  In  either  case,  when  we  obtain  an  idea  of  two 
related  objects, — two  birds,  for  instance,  of  the  same  species,— 
we  ac(|uire  ideas  both  of  their  peculiar  and  of  their  common 
properties  ;  i.  e.  along  w  ith  the  idea  of  their  |>eculiar  properties, 
there  always  coexists  an  idea  of  the  properties  common  to  the 
whole  species  or  genus,  as  the  case  may  he ;  and  this  latter  idea 
will  local  the  former,  whether  the  peculiar  and  individual  pro- 
perties  be  similar  or  contrasted.  In  this,  then,  we  have  ol)- 
viously  only  another  instance  of  ideas  acquiring  power  to  sug¬ 
gest  one  another  by  having  coexisted  in  the  manner  above 
explained. 

All  the  phenomena  of  Association  are  thus  reduced  under 
one  law — that  of  Precedency ;  which,  like  the  principle  of  gra¬ 
vitation  in  the  material  world,  pervades  and  governs,  in  some  of 
its  modifications,  all  the  intellectual  processes  of  the  mind. 

'Pile  chapter  on  Association,  we  regard  as  the  most  important 
part  of  Mr.  lkillantyne\s  volume,  and  that  in  which  he  lias 
been  most  successful  in  throwing  light  iq)on  the  pliilosophy  of 
mind,  liis  least  successful  ellbrt,  is  his  chapter  on  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  volition,  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  a  theory 
which  we  regard  as  (piite  untenable.  It  is  impossible  for  us, 
w  ithin  4»ur  limits,  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  too  important  to  be  altogether  passed  over.  A  very  few 
remarks  will  comprise  all  that  we  can  now  offer  upon  it. 

Mr.  n  .  assumes,  that  the  mind  has  a  ])ow'cr  over  its  own 
ideas,  which  it  can  detain  or  dismiss  as  it  pleases;  and  in  this 
he  reganls  volition  as  consisting.  It  ‘  is  merely  he  says,  ‘  the 
‘  power  ot  detaining  our  ideas  for  a  longer  or  shorter  j^eriod, 

‘  w  ith  a  view  to  the  attainment  or  accomplishment  of  something.' 
(p.  l()7.)  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  mind  is  perfectly  in¬ 
dependent  in  its  volitions,  all  the  other  principles  of  our  nature 
licMiig  subordinated  to  volition.  ‘  It  is  it  *,  says  Mr.  B.  ‘  which 
*  acts  on  them,  ami  acts  only  occasionally  as  we  see  meet  to 
‘  employ  it.  p.  170.)  According  to  this  doctrine,  volition  is 
nothing  more  than  the  miiufs  exercising  an  independent  control 
over  its  own  operations,  itself  controlled  by  nothing.  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne  is  accordingly  an  opponent  of  Necessitarianism,  and 
advoi*ates  w  hat  he  calls  ‘  free,  hut  regular  volition  *.  The  in- 
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(liiiuce  of  motives  he  admits,  only  as  furnisliing  tlic  rule  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  this  independent  power  exerts  itself.  Thus, 
when  a  person  chooses  one  profession  rather  than  another,  Ik?- 
c\m>c  lie  ex})ects  to  succeed  in  it  better,  Mr,  H.  wonhl  say,  that 
this  expectation  had  no  share  in  infiuencing  his  decision,  but 
.sim))iy  formed  the  rule  according  to  which  his  will  decided. 
Now  we  do  think  that  all  the  ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  our 
Author  are  at  fault  here;  and  that  his  theory  is  open  to  the  old 
and  fatal  objection,  Hy  what  is  the  will  determined  in  preferring 
this  course  to  that  ? — by  itself  or  by  motives  presented  to  it  ? 
If  by  itself,  then  must  the  mind  be  a  first  cause,  acting  accord¬ 
ing  to  no  law,  and  originating  entirely  its  own  actions:  if  by 
motives,  then  the  mind  ceases  to  be  independent  in  its  volitions; 
for  an  independent  power  under  influence,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Mr.  H.  himself  admits,  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
that  he  cannot  conceive  of  a  change  without  a  cause;  and  if 
this  applies  to  changes  in  general,  why  not  to  changes  in  the 
states  of  our  minds?  But  the  admission  of  a  cause  as  operat¬ 
ing  in  our  volitions,  completely  overturns  the  notion  of  free  will, 
in  tlie  sense  in  which  that  is  understood  in  such  inquiries. 
'I'hat  which  is  caused y  cannot,  of  course,  be  independent. 

'riierc  are  several  other  parts  of  Mr,  Ballantyne*s  work,  on 
which  we  had  intended  to  offer  some  remarks ;  particularly  on 
his  very  excellent  theory  res])ecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
Extension  and  Duration,  as  well  as  his  valuable  chapter  on  our 
Emotions.  But  we  have  already  exhausted  our  limits,  and 
must  draw  to  a  close.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  are 
disposed  to  set  a  high  value  upon  Mr.  Ballantyne*s  volume. 
^Ve  do  so  from  an  impression  of  the  real  worth  of  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  mental  science ;  and  from  a  wish  that  his  speculations 
may  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  inquiries.  To  the  ingenious  Author  himself,  the  praise 
and  the  censure  of  man  are  now  alike  indittcrent.  But  this  forms 
an  additional  reason  that  justice  should  be  done  to  his  talents, 
and  that  a  candid  and  impartial  criticism  should  endeavour  to 
rescue  his  memory  from  that  neglect  which  is  too  often  the  lot 
of  obscure  and  ‘  patient  merit*.  If  the  present  somewhat  tardy 
notice  shall  in  any  degree  subserve  this  worthy  object,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  the  Eclectic  Review  has  taken  the 
lead  in  acknowledging  the  claims  of  authors  who  had  nothing 
but  their  merits  to  recommend  them. 
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Art.  Ill*  1.  The  History  of  Poland.  In  one  Vt»lumo.  (Lardner*! 
Cuhinct  Cyclopirdia,  V'ol.'XX.)  small  (Ivo.  pp.  \x,  !12I.  Price  6i. 
London,  liCll. 

2.  'The  History  of  Poland,  from  the  earliest  Poritnl  to  the  pn‘st*ni 
Time.  By  James  Fletcher,  Es(j.  of  Trinity  Collejre,  Cambridp?. 
With  a  Narrative  of  the  recent  Kvents,  obtained  from  a  Polish 
Patriot  Nobleman.  Hvo.  pp.  xii.  420.  London,  10141. 


TTNDKR  ordinary  circumstances,  a  history  of  Poland  would 
^  stand  hut  little  chance  of  arreslinjr  tlie  volatile  attention  of 


the  reading  public  in  this  country;  hut  at  the  present  crisis  of 
the  Polish  nation,  these  two  volumes,  both  evidently  got  up  fur 
the  season,  although  in  a  diircrent  style  of  workmanship,  can 


scarcely  fail  to  obtain  a  ready  sale.  The  lovers  of  light  reailing, 
who  wish  only  for  a  rapid  sketch  that  may  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  moment,  will  find  Mr.  Fletcher’s  volume  a  very  ])leasantly 


written  memoir,  in  which  the  best  has  been  made  of  the  Polish 


story  for  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Those  who  wish  for  a  his¬ 
tory  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  their  library,  w  ill  certainly 
find  the  present  volume  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia  much  better 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  ordinary  compilH- 
tion,  but  a  very  carefully  and  competently  w  ritten  compcndiuui 
of  the  history  of  INdand,  which  does  great  credit  to  the  anony¬ 
mous  Author.  Its  materials  have  been,  we  arc  assured,  derived 


from  about  sixty  original  sources,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Hun¬ 
garian,  German,  and  French,  of  which  some  are  very  scarce  in 
this  country;  and  the  nnmerous  and  distinct  references  to  the 

tiriinary  authorities  in  the  foot-notes,  vouch  for  the  pains  which 
lave  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy,  stumping  the  narrative 
w  ith  authenticity.  As  we  have  had  oeca.'^ion  to  complain  of  the 
absence  of  iliese  necessary  references  in  some  former  volumes 
of  the  Historical  Library,  we  feel  the  more  bound  to  notice 
witli  deserved  approbation,  this  valuable  feature  of  the  present 
work.  'Phere  is  no  conceivable  reason  that  a  popular  com|>eii- 
dium  should  not  bear  this  attestation  of  fidelity,  .and  no  g(MHl 
reason  that  an  honest  compiler  should  suppress  the  means  of 
judging  of  his  diligence,  and  of  verifying  his  accuracy.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  notes  furnish  ahundant  proof  that  the 
NN  riter  has  ascended  to  the  proper  and  genuine  sources  of  in¬ 
formation. 


In  one  rcs|>cct,  however,  the  volume  is  not  altogether  cast  for 
pt>pularity ;  and  the  Author  anticipates  that  a  (piestion  may  lie 
raised  as  to,  not  his  honesty,  but  his  imp.artiality.  ^Fhe  work, 
it  may  l>e  thought,  nay,  it  has  been  said,  savours  loo  much  of  a 
wish  to  a]>ologi7.e  tor  the  Russian  Autocrat;  and  there  has  been 
intiin.ited  a  suspicion,  th.it  political  influence  has  given  a  coiii- 
plcxion  and  colour  to  some  of  the  representations.  We  must 
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fninscril>c  tlie  Author’s  frank  and  manly  avowal  of  Ins  feelings 
on  this  head. 

‘  To  that  numerous,  to  that  all  inilec<l  hut  universid  class  of  politi¬ 
cians  who  at  present  jmiise  every  thing  that  is  Polish,  and  di^cry  every 
thing  that  is  ^Muscovite, — who  with  one  voice  predict  the  inevitable,  if 
not  sueiniy  triumph  of  the  Poles,  his  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  Russians, 
may  tx^  construetl  into  ajiprobation  of  their  cause.  He  protests  against 
suen  an  inter j)retatiou  of  nis  h'clings.  If  he  has  a  prejudice  for  either 
party*  it  is  for  the  weaker.  While  he  expresses  his  iinprcssion  that, 
unless  some  ext niordi nary  circumstance  intervene,  the  INiles,  almost 
8n|>erhuman  as  is  their  valour,  must  eventually  fall,  he  deeply  and  sin¬ 
cerely  laments  the  probability  of  that  catastrophe.  He  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  shut  his  eyes  to  the  force  of  facts:  he  I'annot  lie  made  to  lielieve 
that  the  contest  is  to  lx*  conducted  on  equal  terms:  he  cannot  but  sec 
that  grrtit  physical  8U|H»riority  and  immense  resources  are  on  the  side 
of  Hussia:  he  cannot,  therefore,  join  in  the  general  antici{mtion  as  to 
the  n^ult.  Popular  opinion  is  os  contagious  us  it  is  vet^ring :  though 
inconstant  as  the  wind,  its  emiiire  is  not  the  less  secure.  Whoever 
rcollocts  how  its  current  nin  during  the  late  war  lietween  Hussia  and 
Turkey, —now  in  favour  of  the  former,  now  as  strongly  directed  to- 
wiirils  the  latter,  and  how  it  reverted  to  its  original  channel,  will  par¬ 
don  those  who  hesitate  to  sail  with  it. 

‘  Rut,  whether  victors  or  vanquished,  the  Poles  must  have  the  re- 
s|H»ct  of  humanity.  During  the  present  struggle  they  have  exhibited, 
not  oidy  a  heroism  far  surpassing  any  thing  to  be  found  in  modem 
history,  but  a  forlxMirauce  and  a  lilierality  even,  tow'ards  their  prison¬ 
ers,  which  covers  them  with  a  glory  immeasurably  alwve  it.  Though 
their  cause  has  bwii  sullii*d  by  some  excesses,  they  have,  at  length, 
almmluued  their  feroci«mH  habit  of  refusing  quarter ;  and  towards 
“  disiirined  guests,"  now  so  numerous,  in  Warsaw  especially,  they  use, 
not  only  all  the  courtesy  <»f  the  most  p<ilished,  hut  all  the  genenwity  of 
the  uu»st  warm-heartcHl  nation.  Not  less  to  lie  aclmired  is  their  un¬ 
bending  constancy  in  resisting  their  giant  antagonist,  a  constancy 
worthy  the  l)est  age  of  R4»me.  In  this,  there  is  something  inhnitoly 
more  valualdc  than  the  brute  courage  which  defies,  or  the  mechanical 
<iiMcipline  which  coolly  faces  danger :  there  is  all  the  monil  elevation 
of  a  gremt  and  holy  purp4»sc,  acting  alike  on  the  understandings  and 
liejirts  of  the  most  high-mindtHl  |>eople  in  Europe.  The  present 
struggle,  indeed,  exhibits  thnnighout,  a  moral  picture  of  greatness  and 
interest,  pt^rhaps  unimrallelecl  in  the  historical  annals  of  Europe. 

‘  Nor,  while  advocating  the  Polish  causts— the  cause  of  justice,  of 
humanity,  and  of  policy, — must  the  author  withhold  the  meed  of  praise 

wmic  sicts  (d  the  Russian  Emperor,  who  in  the  strictest  manner  en¬ 
joined  his  troops,  “  not  merely  to  refrain  from  the  slightest  wanton 
ravage,  but  to  shew  themselves  the  protectors,  the  friends  of  the  pea¬ 
santry."  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  these  orders  have  been  in 
the  main  disolxwed,  whatever  isolated  instances  of  their  infraction — 
posKihly  exaggerated  by  a  partial  press— have  l)een  adduced.  IIow- 
<?vor  blrangt*  the  assertion  may  sound  in  most  English  ears,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  Europ<!  doc's  not  contain  a  sovereign  mon? 
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arenic  to  opprojwton  or  cnielty,  than  the  Tsar  Nicholas, — not  one  more 
dispomnl  to  iM'tter  the  condition  of  all  his  people.  Throughout  hit 
connection  with  Poland,  (and  the  case  is  equally  true  of  his  predecet. 
•or,)  he  has  omitted  no  op|)ortunity  of  conhrniing  the  pros))entv  of 
the  country,— -often  bv  considerable  grants  from  his  treasury,  botli  to 
national  and  individual  objects ;  nor  can  he  be  reproached  with  havin# 
exhibited  more  favour  to  his  hereditary,  than  to  his  newly-acquired 
subjects.  Of  the  just  complaints  brought  against  his  government  by 
the  Poles,  he  has  since  said, — and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sio- 
cerity,— that  he  was  ignorant.  Nor  will  this  circumstance  suqirise  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  extreme  dithculty  of  complaints  ever  meeting 
the  im|H‘nal  notice.  They  have  to  pass  through  such  an  army  of  un¬ 
derlings  scattered  over  so  immense  a  line  of  communication, — all  sus¬ 
picious  of  their  misdeeds  being  ex]>osed,  and  conseouently  vigilant  to 

iirevent  the  ex{Misure,—  that  their  arrival  at  their  (festination  is  little 
ess  than  miraculous.  The  PoU»a,  however,  had  channels  enough  for 
bringing  their  grievances  U'fore  the  Tsar.  Though  memorials  or  pe¬ 
titions  would  pndmbly  have  failinl,  any  Polish  noble  might  have  pn>- 
ceedtnl  to  St.  I’etebiburgh,  and  might  have  obtained  an  audience  of  hit 
sovereign.  That  Nicholas  would  have  redressed  the  wrongs  of  bit 
p(H)ple,  and  that  the  neivssity  of  ap|>euling  to  arms  would  have  been 
averted,  is  firmly  lielieved  by  those  best  acquainted  with ‘his  senti¬ 
ments  and  character.  Among  those  who  think  they  have  grounds  for 
this  opinion,  is  the  writer  of  the  present  volume. 

‘  Conjecture,  however,  as  to  what  might  have  been,  is  now  vain :  the 
two  parties  hold  each  other  in  the  deadly  grasp,  and  neither  can 
draw  back  with  jiolic}'.  If  the  Kmporor  were  now  to  recognize  the  in- 
dcptnidence  of  his  revolted  subjects,  the  step  would  be  attributed,  not 
to  magnanimity,  but  to  weakness :  if  the  Poles  submitted  without  fur¬ 
ther  struggle,  that  submission  might  only  invite  to  renewed  oppres¬ 
sion.  They  are  fighting  for  a  mighty  stake — for  independence,  or  for 
ntter,  if  not  helpk^ss,  degradation :  the  alternative  is  fearful.  But 
alas !  could  even  the  acquisition  of  independence  atone  for  the  horrors 
sustained  by  the  Poles  (luring  the  present  contest — for  the  total  ex¬ 
haust  i(»n  which  thosi«  horrors  must  leave  behind  ?  However  valuable 
lilierol  institutions  l>e,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  they  arc  not 
too  d(*firly  purchaswl  by  the  sacrifices  sometimes  made  for  them  ;  whe¬ 
ther  plenty,  under  the  most  absolute  of  governments,  lie  not  preferable 
to  u*ant  with  the  utmost  limit  of  human  liberty.  The  peasant  of 
Spain  or  of  the  Tyrol  does  not  ap|iear  less  happy  that  he  lives  under 
an  arbitrary  ruler :  neither  certainly  would  exchange  conditions  with 
the  Knglish  lalsmrer.* 

>Vc  have  deemed  it  fair  to  give  the  whole  of  these  prefatory 
remarks;  but  we  think  that  the  Writer  has  betrayed,  in  the 
hitler  paragraph  more  especially,  the  influence  either  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  bias,  or  of  a  leaning  towards  anti-constitutional  opinions* 
'Phut  liberal  institutions  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  is  not 
more  true,  than  that  plenty  under  a  despotism  may  be  too  dearly 
purchased;  that  animal  happiness  may  lie  too  dearly  purchased* 
'Pile  painjiered  slave  would  not  exchange  conditions  with  the 
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(rr^  peasant,  nor  tlie  North  American  savnt^  with  the  civilised 
white,  not  only  l>ecanse  each  is  the  creature  of  habits,  hut  be¬ 
cause  the  slave  and  the  savage  cannot  even  conceive  of  those 
blessings  which  constitute  the  dignity  and  superior  enjoyment 
of  the  freeman  and  the  European  citizen.  If  the  Spanish  pea* 
sant  would  not  exchange  his  lot  with  the  English  labourer,  nei¬ 
ther  would  the  Greenlander  or  the  negro  change  with  the  Spa¬ 
niard. 

*  The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone. 

Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own ; 

Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 

And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  cose*. 

The  Arab  nurse  wlio  lost  all  her  desire  to  see  England,  when 
she  heard  that  no  date- trees  grow  here,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
that  sort  of  contentment  which  arises  from  the  limitation  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  w’hich,  by  repressing  all  wish 
for  improvement,  paralyses  the  springs  of  action,  and  degrades 
the  slave  to  a  brute.  The  man  who  prefers  plenty  under  a  ty* 
rant,  to  want  under  a  free  government,  is  one  who  is  at  once 
blind  to  the  future,  and  imperfectly  conscious  of  his  noblest  ca¬ 
pacities,  duties,  and  destiny.  But,  whether  he  prefers  it  or  not, 
the  condition  which  is  the  least  favourable  to  his  moral  inte¬ 
rests,  cannot  be  really  preferable. 

With  regard  to  the  Poles,  they  had,  it  is  admitted,  just  com¬ 
plaints,  palpable  grievances,  national  wrongs,  for  which  the  only 
chance  of  redress  was,  it  seems,  a  memorial  to  the  very  brother 
of  their  savage  and  ruthless  oppressor,— a  doubtful,  humiliating 
appeal  to  that  humane  autocrat  who  had  already  violated  his 
solemn  engagements  to  the  Polish  nation,  and  whose  imperial 
notice  their  complaints  had  failed  to  reach  through  the  army  of 
underlings  who  form  the  administrative  agency  of  that  truly 
oriental  despotism.  In  fact,  we  find  the  causes  which  led,  first 
to  mistrust,  then  to  hatred,  and  at  length  to  open  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties,  so  fully  and  fairly  stated  in  the  volume 
l)eforc  us,  that  we  are  tempt^  to  doubt  whether  the  Preface 
can  have  proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  The  spirit,  at  least, 
of  the  following  account  is  at  complete  variance  with  the  very 
suspicious,  though  guarded,  apology  for  the  Em|)eror  Nicholas. 

*  On  the  first  view  of  the  case,  it  could  not  rationally  be  expected 
that  any  considerable  degree  of  harmony  could  subsist  b^ween  people 
who,  during  eight  centuries,  had  been  at  war  with  each  other,  and  ue- 
tween  whom,  consequently,  a  strong  national  antipathy  had  lieen  long 
lUtered.  And  even  had  they  always  lived  in  peace,  they  were  too  dis* 
similar  in  manners,  habits,  sentiments,  and  rriigion,  ever  cordially  to 
coalesce.  For  ages  the  Pole  had  idolised  a  liberty  unexampled  in  any 
country  under  heaven  ;  the  Muscovite  had  no  will  of  his  own,  but  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  Qod  and  the  Tsar :  the  one  was  the  maker  and 
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mauler  of  kinps  ;  the  other  oIh‘V0(1*  as  implicitly  as  the  voice  of  fate, 
the  most  arbitrary  orders  of  his  monarch,  whom  he  considered  Ufa. 
veil’s  favourite  vicegerent.  The  one  W'as  enlightcncnl  by  eilucution, 
and  by  intercourse  with  the  polished  nations  of  Euro|)e ;  the  other, 
who  long  thought  it  a  crime  to  leave  home,  was  brutitied  by  su|K'ratb 
tion  and  ignorance :  each  cursed  the  other  as  schismatic,— as  out  of 
the  jiale  of  God's  visible  church,  and  doomed  to  perdition.  The  anti- 
|Nithy  which  ages  had  nourished,  had  been  intensely  aggravated  by  late 
events.  The  unprovoked  violence  of  Catharine ;  the  haughtiness  of 
her  troops ;  the  excesses  accompanying  the  elevation  and  fall  of  Sta¬ 
nislas  ;  the  keen  sense  of  humiliation — so  keen  os  to  become  int<»lerable 
to  a  proud  people ;  were  causes  more  than  sutheient  to  neutralise  the 
greatest  benefits  conferred  l)v  the  tsars. 

‘Another  and,  if  |X)ssible,  weightier  consideration  arises:— How 
could  the  most  arbitrary  monarch  in  Eurojie, — one  whose  w'ill  hod 
never  been  tramelltHi  by  either  the  spirit  or  the  forms  of  freedom, 
whoM*  nod  was  all  but  omnijKitent, — be  expected  to  guide  the  delicately 
coinnlicated  machine  of  a  popular  government?  Would  he  lie  very 
likeiy  to  jwy  much  regard  to  the  apparently  insignificant,  how'ever 
necessary,  springs  which  kept  it  in  motion?  Would  the  lord  of  fifty 
legions,  w'hose  empire  extended  over  half  the  old  world,  be  likely  to 
hear  with  |iatience  the  Ixild  voice  of  freedom  in  a  distant  and  (as  to  ter¬ 
ritory)  insignificant  corner  of  his  vast  heritage  ?  * 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  The  opposition  of  the  chamlier  of  deputies  (at  length)  assumed  a 
more  fomiiuable  apjiearance.  The  success,  however  transient,  of  the 
litM*ral  party  in  Spain  and  Italy,  w'as  hailed  with  transport.  Were  the 
Poles,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  to  despond  at  such  a  crisis  ?  The  anti- 
HuHsian  iiarty,  comprising  the  army,  the  students  in  the  public  schools, 
the  populace  of  the  capital,  began  to  act  with  greater  boldness  and  de¬ 
cision  :  no  very  oliscure  hints  were  thrown  out,  that  the  glorious  ex¬ 
ample  of  other  countries  would  not  be  lost  nearer  home.  The  news- 
|ia])eni,  which  fidlowed  the  current  of  public  opinion,  however  chang¬ 
ing,  as  inevitably  as  the  shadow  docs  the  substance,  adopted  the  same 
n*wolute  if  not  menacing  tone.  It  W'as  evident,  that  a  revolution  w'as 
militated,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  people,  not  merely  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  of  the  countries  under  the  sway  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  grand  duchy,  w'ere  to  be  prepared  for  it  by  sure, 
though  apparently  insensible  degrees.  Privileges  were  now  churned, 
and  principles  promulgated,  of  a  tendency  too  democratic  to  consort 
with  the  existing  frame  of  society.  That  llussia  should  take  alarm  at 
the  fearless  activity  of  the  press, — an  engine  which,  however  powerless 
over  the  few  who  venture  to  think  for  themselves,  w'ill  alw'aya  nave  tre¬ 
mendous  iiiHuence  over  the  multitude, — w'as  naturally  to  be  expected. 
Acciirdingly,  by  an  ordinance  of  July  31,  1819,  the  censorship  wras  es- 
tabbshed,  in  violation  of  art.  16. 

*  If  men  have  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  publicly, 
they  will  do  so  pri\'ateiy.  When  the  iournms,  the  legitimate  outlets 
of  |iopular  ft'cling,  w'erc  thus  arbitrarily  and  impoliticly  closed,  secret 
societies  began  to  multiply.  A  sort  of  political  freemasonry  connected 
the  leaders  of  tie  meditated  movement,  and  its  ramifications  extended 
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at  far  AS  Wilna.  Their  avowed  object  was  not  merely  to  free  their 
ciHintry  aiui  t)ie  ^rund  diidiy  from  the  Russian  yoke,  but  to  unite  their 
brrthrtMi  of  Gallicia  and  Posen  in  one  common  cause,  and  then  openlj 
to  strike  A  blow  for  their  dearest  rights.  But  however  secret  their 
meetings  and  pur^Kises,  neither  could  long  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,  which,  since  the  arrival  of  Constantine  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Polish  army,  had  acquired  alarming  activity.  Why  this  iier- 
sonnge  should  have  interfered  in  a  branch  of  administration  beyonu  his 
province,— why  he  should  have  stepped  out  of  his  own  peculiar  s{»hcre 
to  hire  spies,  to  collect  information,  and  to  influence  the  nrooectliiqpi  of 
the  tribunals  against  the  suspected  or  the  accused, — has  been  matter  of 
much  conjecture.  Perhaps  ne  proposed  to  render  himself  necessary  to 
his  imperial  brother ;  perhaps  he  could  not  live  without  some  bustle  to 
rxeite  him ;  perhaps  his  mind  was  congenially  occupied  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  punishment  of  treason.  However  this  be,  he  acted  with 
amazing  imjwlicy.  His  wisest  course— and  the  Poles  themselves  once 
hope<l  tliat  he  would  adopt  it — was  to  cultivate  the  attachment  of  tlie 
peopb  among  whom  he  resided,  and  thereby  prepare  their  minds  for 
one  day  seconding  his  views  on  the  crown.  Instead  of  this,  he  con¬ 
ducted  himself  towards  all  whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  opinions— 
and  few  there  were  who  did  not  entertain  them— with  violence,  often 
with  brutality.  At  his  instigation,  the  secret  police  pursued  its  fatal 
career:  arbitrary  arrests,  hidden  condemnations,  the  banishment  of 
many,  the  imprisimment  of  more,  signalised  his  baneful  activity.  That 
amidst  so  many  sentences,  some  should  be  passed  on  individuals  wholly 
innocent,  need  not  surprise  us.  Where  spies  are  hired  to  mix  witn 
society  fur  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  disaffected,  if  they  do  not  And 
treason,  they  w'ill  moke  it :  private  malignity,  and  a  desire  of  being 
thought  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  to  their  employers,  and  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  rewards  due  to  success  in  procuring  informations,  would  make 
them  vigilant  enough.  As  this  is  a  prot^ion  which  none  but  the 
Imsest  and  must  unprincipled  of  men  would  follow,  we  cannot  expect 
that  they  would  always  exercise  it  with  much  regard  to  justice.  In 
such  men,  reven^  or  avarice  would  be  all-powerful. 

*  The  university  of  Wilna  was  visited  with  some  severity  by  the 
agents  of  this  dreaded  institution.  Twenty  of  its  students  were  seized 
and  sentenced  to  different  punishments, — none,  however,  very  rigorous. 
Those  of  Warsaw  were  not  used  more  indulgently.  A  state  prison 
i^as  erected  in  the  capital,  and  its  dungeons  were  soon  crowded  with 
inmates — many,  no  uoubt,  not  undeserving  their  fate,  but  not  a  few 
the  victims  of  an  execrable  system.  The  proceedings,  however,  which 
Are  dark,  must  always  lie  suspected :  of  tne  hundr^  who  were  drag¬ 
ged  from  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  consigned  to  various  for¬ 
tress^,  all  would  be  thought  innocent,  since  none  had  been  legmUy 
convicted. 

*  By  art.  10  of  the  constitutional  charter,  the  Russian  troops,  when 
required  to  (lass  through  Poland,  were  to  be  at  the  entire,  charge  of  the 
Twra  treasury :  for  years,  however,  they  were  stationed  at  Warsaw— 
^idenlly  to  overawe  the  ])opuLition— at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tlien  the  violations  of  inciividual  liberty  (in  opposition  to  art.  18  to 
21*):  the  difficulty  of  procuring  passports ;  the  misapplication  of  the*. 
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revenue  to  objt*cts  oilier  limn  ihoMO  to  which  it  was  roisctl,— to  the  n- 
iiiihiirsenient  of  the  secret  |Milice,  for  instance ;  the  nomination  of  mea 
as  senators  without  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  who  had  no  other 
merit  than  thot  of  lH‘in^  ert*aturt‘s  of  the  government ;  W'erc  infrse- 
tions  of  the  charter,  os  wanton  as  they  were  intended  to  be  kiimi. 
listing. 

*  The  army  wtu  as  much  dissatisfied  as  the  nation.  The  ungovem- 
shle  tem|HT,  and  the  consc'quent  excesses,  of  Constantine ;  the  uielMi 
but  vexations  mana*uvres  which  he  introduced  ;  his  rigorous  mode  if 
exercise,  fitted  for  no  other  than  frames  of  adamant ;  and,  above  all, 
his  overbearing  maiuier  towards  the  best  and  highest  officers  in  the 
MTvice;  raistHl  him  enemies  on  every  side.  His  gtsHl  qualities— sad 
he  has  mtinv — were  wholly  overhsiked  amidst  his  ebullitions  of  fury, 
and  the  unjustifiable,  often  cruel  acts  he  committed  while  under  their 
inH lienee.  On  ordinary  tK'casions,  when  his  tem|>er  is  not  ruffied,  m 
man  can  make  himself  more  ogrcinible :  no  man  can  exhibit  more— not 
of  ciHirtesy,  for  he  is  t<M)  rough  for  it — but  of  warmheartedness;  and 
his  generosity  in  |)ocuninry  matters  is  almost  Imuiidless. 

*  itut  the  worst  remains  yet  to  be  told.  Russian  money  and  in* 
flncnce  wen*  unblnshingly  employinl  in  the  dictines,  to  procure  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  gt'nend  diet  of  such  mcmliers  only  as  w'cre  known  to  care 
less  for  their  country  than  for  their  own  fortunes.  Then,  instead  uf  a 
diet  U'ing  held  every  tw’o  yours  (in  accordance  w’ith  art.  H7*)»  *'one  wn 
cmivokeii  from  11120  to  11^5,  and  only  one  aOcr  the  accession  of  Ni¬ 
cholas.  Finally,  an  ordinance  (issued  in  11125)  abidished  the  publicity 
of  the  deluites  in  the  two  chamliers  ;  and  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bi*rs  of  oppiisition  wen'  f(»rcibly  removed  from  Warsaw  the  night  pre- 
cedin|(  the  o|M*ning  of  the  diet. 

*  lo  this  n*capitulation  of  national  grievances,  individual  ones  nerd 
not  U*  added.  Some  of  the  latter  have  lieeii  laboriously  exaggerated 
in  this  country.  Hut  the  cause  of  the  Poles  stands  in  no  need  of 
exaggeration :  it  is  strong  in  its  own  righteous  justice,  pp.  9()3 — 9d9. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  majority  of  the  nation  were 
not,  as  is  alleged,  inclined  at  any  time  to  proceed  to  extremities, 
it  must  have  lieen  owing  either  to  the  feehleness  of  de- 
s|>ondency,  or  to  the  total  decay  of  all  national  snirit  or  pt- 
triotism  among  the  mass  of  a  degraded  people.  The  latter  is 
likely  enough  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Polish  rustics, 
who  knew  little  more  of  freedom  under  their  native  masters, 
than  do  the  Kussiun  serfs,  and  who  may  have  deserved  the  con- 
temptuous  character  given  of  them  to  a  Tuscan  envoy  by  t 
Polish  sovereign. 

*  **  What  think  you  of  this  country  ?  **  innuired  the  Polish  Qucea 
of  the  Envoy.  “  What  surprisee  me  most.  Madam,*'  was  the  reply» 

•*  is  to  see,  that,  notwithstanding  the  wrar  which  has  brought  such  de* 
Mklation  on  the  country,  1  find  fertility  on  every  side:  every  where  ds 
1  see  Uk  peasants  acUvclv  cm|doyed  in  reiMiiriiig  them."  Know", 
«ud  the  Queen,  **  that  these  are  iwople  who  ooinplain  of  the  proscot* 
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without  remembering  the  past,  or  caring  for  the  future.  Whenever 
the  enemy  sucks  a  town,  and  derarts,  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  re¬ 
turn  the  following  day  to  rebuild  it.*’  Her  Majesty  spoke  the  real 
truth :  no  {HMtple  on  earth  so  soon  forget  their  misfortunes  as  the  Po¬ 
lish  {K^santry:  they  were,  and  are  now,  as  light-hearted  as  the 
French.*  pp.  291,  2. 

It  has  occasioned  surprise,  that  the  Poles  did  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Turkish  war,  to  erect  the  standard  of  independ¬ 
ence.  The  explanation  offered  by  the  present  Writer,  is,  that 
their  plan  was  not  at  that  period  sufficiently  matured.  '  That 

*  it  was  so  even  in  1830,  may  be  doubted.  Hut  the  French  in- 
‘  surrection,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  unexpected 

*  in  the  Polish  capital,  its  daring  character,  its  splendid  success, 

*  had  an  electric  effect  on  the  whole  nation,  and  disposed  the 

*  initiated  to  anticipate  the  time  of  their  rising.*  That  it  must 
have  emboldened  the  Poles,  is  evident;  and  it  may  be,  that 
promises  of  aid  to  the  Polish  patriots  were  held  out  by  the 
French  republican  party.  But  other  circumstances,  such  as 
awakened  the  apprehension  of  fresh  atrocities  on  the  part  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  supplied  the  immediate  impulse  to  the  rising, 
and  brought  on  the  long  meditated  catastrophe.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  French  insurrection  was  an  explosion  that  had  been 
long  looked  for;  and  the  coup  ditat  only  precipitated  mea¬ 
sures,  changing  the  conflict  that' had  already  tacitly  commencedf 
to  an  open  struggle.  But  in  either  case,  the  causes  of  revolu¬ 
tion  are  to  be  found  in  the  gross  misgovemment  which  converts 
a  ruler  into  a  foe,  and  leaves  a  people  no  alternative  but  either 
a  renunciation  of  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  or  an  appeal 
to  the  last  and  worst  of  arguments — the  sword. 

Anticipations  scarcely  belong  to  the  province  of  the  annalist, 
and  the  sinister  bodings  of  the  present  Writer  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  withheld.  Nothing,  he  thinks,  can  save  Poland,  but 
Fhiropean  interference ;  and  such  interference  is  improbable.  In 
the  mean  time,  *  the  majority  of  the  Poles  *,  we  are  told,  ‘  arc 

*  heartily  sick  of  the  war,  however  anxious  the  army,  the  youths 

*  of  the  military  schools,  and  the  students  of  the  university,  may 
‘  be  to  continue  it.*  Who  can  doubt  it?  But  must  not  the  Tsar 
be  as  heartily  sick  of  a  war  which  not  only  presses  heavily  upon 
the  financial  resources  of  the  empire,  but  can  scarcely  fail  to 
waken  some  disquietude  as  to  its  remote  consequences,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  issue  of  the  preseut  struggle  ?  Interference,  dis- 
^ised  as  mediation,  may  at  length  be  welcomed  by  both  par¬ 
ties.  Or,  if  not,  there  is  a  higher  kind  of  interference  not 
wholly  impossible,  to  which  we  ore  glad  to  find  the  present 
W liter  distinctly  adverting. 

*  Though  the  Author  of  this  compendium  knows  that  the  result  is 
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with  apprehension  by  the  Poles  themselves,  he  is  not  so  little 
read  in  history  us  to  be  ignorant  that  a  “  Providence  rules  in  the  alfiin 
of  men  ",  and  that  a  righteous  cause  is  often  made  to  prosper  against  all 
human  calculation,  when  even  its  warmest  friends  despair  of  its  success 
May  that  of  the  Poles  Iki  one  of  these ! ' 

So  infrequent  is  any  reference  of  this  kind  in  political  specu¬ 
lations,  that  the  sentiment  here  introduced  pleases  almost  as 
much  by  its  rarity  as  by  its  obvious  propriety  and  truth.  That 
the  French  empire  should  receive  its  fatal  blow  in  Russia,  wai 
an  event  not  less  unlooked  for,  than  would  be  the  overthrow  of 
the  Russian  despotism  by  the  Polish  revolution.  At  all  events, 
the  day  of  retribution  must  come.  Not  undeserved  was  the  vi¬ 
sitation  of  calamity  which  punished  the  crimes  of  the  Polish  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  spoilers,  who  blindly  executed  with  wicked  hands 
the  righteous  wrath  of  Heaven,  shall  themselves  be  spoiled. 
Of  nothing  do  we  feel  more  strongly  assured,  than  that  the 
nations  by  whom  the  Poles  have  been  afflicted,  God  will  judge; 
and  that  the  hour  is  not  very  distant,  when,  their  iniquity  being 
full,  the  cup  of  retribution  shall  be  placed  in  their  hands. 

The  history  of  Poland,  fairly  detailed,  is  not  adapted  to 
strengthen  very  powerfully  our  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
that  country.  The  catastrophe  of  a  nation,  how  inglorious 
soever  its  history,  or  deserved  its  fate,  is,  indeed,  an  event  of 
awful  interest  and  instruction ;  and  although  national  inde- 
IKMulence  is  not  national  freedom,  commonly  ns  the  one  is  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  other,  still,  the  extinction  of  that  independence 
ill  which  the  political  being  of  a  nation  consists,  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  emotions  of  deep  commiseration  and  so¬ 
lemn  regret.  Patriotism  is  alike  a  virtue  under  every  parallel, 
and  under  every  form  of  government ;  and  the  name  of  the 
great  Polish  patriot  is  deserving  of  all  the  honour  which  ir¬ 
radiates  it,  altliough  stern  truth  demands  that  we  should  take 
in  a  qualified  sense  the  noble  eulogy  of  the  poet : 

*  And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciuszko  fell.* 

The  boasted  Polish  liberty  was  monopolized  by  the  nobles, 
who,  prior  to  the  partition,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  vassals ;  and  the  unsuccessful  result  of  the  patriotic 
revolution  of  17f)4,  has  been  attributed  to  Kosciuszko*s  having 
emancipated  the  serfs,  and  enrolled  them  among  his  troops ;  a 
step  which  was  obstinately  and  selfishly  opposed  by  many  of 
the  rich  nobles.  If  this  be  fact,  •  Poland  lias  more  cause  to 

•  A  very  different  explanation  is  given  by  the  Author  of  the  history 
w  ritten  for  the  C'ubinet  l'yclo|HiHlia«  After  mentioning  the  *  unprin¬ 
cipled  aggrt'viions  ’  of  the  Three  Powers,  which  occasioned  and  justi- 
lie<l  the  national  innurrection,  and  the  first  successes  of  the  patriots, 
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blush  at  his  name,  than  to  boast  of  his  heroism.  Nor  was  it 
only  the  yoke  of  feudalism  under  which  the  peasantry  groaned  : 
their  minds  also  were  held  in  spiritual  thraldom,  and  the 
Komish  su|>erstition  reigned  there  with  all  the  aggravation  of 
political  intolerance.  Again  and  again  did  the  neighbouring 
powers  interfere,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  the  fulhiment  of 
treaties  guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  Greeks,  Lutherans,  and 
other  religious  dissidents.  Up  to  the  very  time  of  the  par¬ 
tition,  which  was  first  projected  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Polish  nobles  and  clergy  persevered  in  treating  with  utter  dis¬ 
regard  the  civil  and  rmigious  rights  of  the  members  of  other 
communions  than  the  Romish,  the  obligations  of  specific  trea¬ 
ties,  and  the  remonstrances  of  other  powers.  Of  the  spirit 
which  actuated  its  Diet,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  its 
decision  relative  to  the  affair  of  Thorn,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic 
Augustus  I. ;  and  we  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  of  the 
various  ways  of  writing  history,  than  is  afforded  by  the  very 
different  manner  in  which  the  same  circumstances  are  narrated 
in  the  two  histories  now  before  us.  We  shall  first  give  Mr. 
Fletcher  s  account  of  the  affair. 

'  The  same  Diet  (17^)  held  a  debate  on  another  singular  event, 
which  at  the  time  threatened  to  be  of  some  importance.  Nearly  two 
years  before  this  time,  the  Jesuits  were  making  a  public  procession 
with  the  Host  in  the  streets  of  Thorn,*  and  some  young  scholar  of  the 
order  insisted  that  the  children  who  w'ere  present  should  kneel.  This  they 
refused  to  do,  being  Lutherans,  as  were  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  a  scuffle  ensued.  The  offending  Jesuit  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  his  order,  highly  incensed,  imperatively  demanded  his  release,  which 
being  refused,  they  attacked  the  citizens,  and  some  blood  was  shed  on 
both  sides.  The  to%vns-people,  enraged  at  this  breach  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  broke  open  the  Jesuits'  college,  plundered  it,  profaned  all  the 
objects  of  worship,  and  among  others  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The 


the  Writer  adds:  'But  here  was  the  term  of  Kosciuszko's  success. 
The  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  by  imitating  the  bloody  scenes  of  Paris, 
by  slaughtering,  without  the  appearance  of  trial,  such  as  they  merely 
suspected  unfavourable  to  Jacoomism,  and  the  similar  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  in  Wilna  and  other  places,  convinced  the  sounder  portion  of 
the  Poles,  that  the  hellish  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
made  fearful  progress  among  their  countrymen.  They,  and  the  whole 
f*ody  of  the  clergy,  stood  aloof  from  the  ‘nsurgents  ;  especially  w^hen 
they  found  that  the  latter  had  sent  deputies  to  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  and  had  made  proposals  of  fraternising  with  the  French 
people.’  fpp.  244,5.)  By  Kosciuszko  himself,  these  atrocious  proceed- 
mgs  of  *  the  populace '  were  deeply  deplored.  Perhaps  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  that  he  fwl  so  gloriously,  instep  of  succumbing  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  those  w'ho  reproached  him  with  his  '  exc^s  de  la  douceur, * 
wd  giving  way  to  some  Polish  Robespierre. 
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Culholic3  of  Poland,  fired  at  the  profanation,  immecliately  came  to  the 
diet,  almost  infuriated  with  fanatic  ztnil.  A  commission  was  appointed, 
with  absolute  jHjwer  to  examine  into  the  business,  and  punish  the 
impiety.  It  was  in  vain  the  Lutherans  pleaded  their  grievances ;  the 
magistnites  were  capitally  condemned  ft>r  not  exerting  their  authoritT, 
seven  other  citizens  suffered  the  same  fate,  and  numbers  were  banish^ 
<»r  imprisoned.  Thret*  pers<ms,  accused  of  throwing  the  Virgin’i 
image  into  the  fire,  lost  their  right  arms,  and  the  whole  city  werede- 
privtnl  of  the  frmlom  i»f  public  worship. 

‘  The  ]H*rsecuted  dissidents  ctirried  their  complaints  before  all  the 
Protestant  princt‘s ;  and  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden  in- 
tert*sted  themselves  in  their  behalf.  Augustus  began  to  fear  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  force  ;  but  the  threat  was  vox  ct  ynrtvren  nihil,  and  the 
|)oor  Lutherans  were  left  to  digest  their  troubles  with  prayer  and 
patience.* — FU  tchcr,  pp.  IGl),  IJO. 

We  offer  no  comment  on  the  flippancy  with  which  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Lutherans  are  here  passed  over;  but,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  following  carefully  written  and  impartial  statement,  our 
readers  will,  we  think,  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  Author’s 
remark  (subjoined  in  a  note), — ‘  One  cannot  lielp  feeling  in- 
•  dignant  at  the  way  in  which  the  atrocities  of  Thorn  are  no- 
‘  ticed  by  the  modern  historians  of  Poland.* 

‘  The  reign  of  Fnxlerick  Augustus  was  still  further  disgraced  by 
the  jHTS4*cutiou  of  the  dissidents.  The  laws  in  favour  of  the  Lutherans 
had  gradual  I V  weakened,  probably  owing  to  their  numerical  dt'creiwe; 
so  that  in  a  diet  held  at  (iriKlno,  in  IJHb  access  was  refused  to  a  Cal- 
vinistic  deputy.  The  sectarians  were  even  prohibited  from  filling  of¬ 
fices  in  the  adiuiiiistr.it ion  of  justii'e.  An  incident  set  fire  to  the  com¬ 
bustible  spirit  of  indignation  which  existed  in  Polish  Prussia  and  IV 
meninia,  more  than  any  where  else,  fK*aiuse  there  the  Protestants  had 
a  numeried  prejMindcr.ince.  In  a  pnK*ession  of  the  host  to  the  church 
lielonging  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Benedict,  at  Thorn,  some  Lutheran 
children,  while  gazing  on  the  a|K'ctaclc  with  the  curiosity  natural  to 
their  yinirs,  were  ordered  by  a  Jesuit  student  to  kneel ;  and  such  as 
refusiHl  were  visiteil  with  a  Ikix  on  the  ear.  The  parents  of  the 
childrt'ii  hastened  to  chastise  the  student ;  the  brethren  of  the  latter, 
to  sup|>ort  ortlunloxv.  Stones  and  other  missiles  flew  alamt,  until  the 
fMildiers  of  the  guard  arriveil,  and  safely  liKlged  the  original  offender  in 
prison.  The  following  day,  a  Innly  of  students  proceeded  to  demand 
the  enlargement  of  their  comrade,  and  insulted  the  citizens  as  they 
jWHMHl  along.  The  ringleader  of  this  second  mutiny  was  also  seized 
and  confined.  At  the  soliciUition  of  the  principal  of  the  order,  the 
first  delim|uent  was  discharged,  but  the  latter  was  detained.  The 
student.s  asM'inbled  a  third  time,  pursued  a  Lutheran  citizen  sw'ord  in 
hand,  and  on  his  e.scajk',  they  seizetl  a  German  scholar,  whom  they 
dragginl  to  their  college  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  confinetl;  they  next 
iissaulteil  the  s|>ectators  whom  this  disgraceful  scene  had  a.ssembled. 
The  chief  magistrate  sent  an  officer  to  pacify  the  two  jxirties,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  demand  the  release  of  tlie  innocent  German.  The 
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rector  of  tlic  institution  refused  to  surrender  him^  unless  the  young 
Jesuit  were  also  discharged.  This  contempt  of  the  laws  so  enraged 
the  populace,  that  a  tumultuous  luittle  ensued,  in  which  the  students 
were  armed  with  muskets,  their  assailants  with  whatever  w'os  at  hand. 

It  ended  in  the  forcing  of  the  college  by  the  burghers,  and  the  utter 
dt'st  ruction  of  the  furniture,  books,  &c.,  in  a  huge  hre  kindled  for  the 
purjxise. 

<  Such  is  the  account  given  of  these  transactions  by  the  senate  of 
Thorn  ;  but,  as  may  be  easily  conceivetl,  it  differs  materially  from  that 
drawn  up  by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  who  throw  the  whole  blame  on 
the  ppulace.  To  arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  is  impossible  :  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  observe,  that  looth  parties  deserved  punishment,  since  looth  had 
wantonly  violated  the  laws ;  the  jxopulace  in  a  greater  degree  than  even 
the  Jesuits. 

*  On  hearing  the  report  of  the  fathers,  all  Poland  was  in  commotion. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  charges.  In 
the  discharge  of  their  functions,  they  exhibited,  W'e  are  told,  gross  par¬ 
tiality.  From  the  de|>ositioiis  of  the  witnesses,  sixty-six  offenders,  all 
laitheran  burgliers,  were  committed  to  prison,  and  an  extraordinary 
tribunal  formed  at  Warsaw,  to  try  and  pass  sentence  on  them.  Its 
severity  astonished  all  Europe,  ^he  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  municipality  were  order^  to  be  bt'headed,  for  not  having  shewn 
siithcient  vigotir  in  repressing  the  tumult ;  the  property  of  the  former, 
also,  was  confiscated  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits  ;  two  magistrates  were  to 
bo  imprisoned  for  a  short  period  ;  seven  ringleaders  of  the  populaci^ 
were  also  to  lose  their  heads ;  and  four  others,  convicted  of  dishonour¬ 
ing  the  images  of  the  saints,  were  to  lose  their  right  hands  l)efore  de- 
aipitation  ;  finally,  about  forty  others  were  sentenced  to  various  pe¬ 
riods  of  imprisonment.  These  sanguinary  proceedings  W’ere  stdemnly 
sanctioned  by  a  national  diet ;  and  thus  all  Poland  shared  in  the  ^ilt. 
The  executions  were  hurried,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  energetic  re¬ 
monstrances  which  the  neighbouring  powers,  catholic  as  well  as  pro- 
testant,  the  p)pe  and  the  emjxjror,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  Tsar,  Wgan  to  make.  Those  remonstrances  were  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  Kurojie  saw  wdth  horror  the  speedy  catastrophe  of  this 
infernal  tragedy.  With  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  all  the  sen¬ 
tences  were  executed,  and  with  such  circumstances  of  wanton  bar- 
hirity  as  must  stamp  Iwth  the  republic  and  its  agents  with  everlasting 
infamy.  But  history  is  full  of  retribution :  the  time  was  at  liana 
when  the  insulted,  persecuted  Lutherans  were  to  obtain  the  great  ob- 
j<Hrt  of  their  hopes, — to  lie  transferred  from  the  odious  sway  of  these 
j  despicable  tyrants,  to  that  of  Prussia :  nay,  the  last  hour  of  the  nation 
was  alMuit  to  sound  ;  and  whom  would  its  dying  notes  cither  surprise 
nr  grieve  ?*  iMrdner,  pp.  223 — 225. 

!  Hut,  if  these  circumstances  diminish  and  almost  destroy  our 
*  regret  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  they  afford  no  iusti- 
fication  of  the  unprincipled  ambition  and  shameless  violence 
which  were  made  tne  instruments  of  punishing  the  crimes  of 
i  tlie  Poles.  No  regard  for  the  religious  rights  of  mankind,  no 

!  abhorrence  of  |>er8ecution,  was  even  affected  by  the  imperial 
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and  royal  confederates  in  iniquity ;  although,  anxious  to  give 
their  monstrous  usurpations  some  show  of  justice,  they  pub¬ 
lished  elaborate  expositions  of  their  pretended  claims,  which 
are  stigmatised  as  a  tissue  of  sophistry  and  falsehood.  The 
first  dismemberment  of  Poland  was  consummated  in  17T3. 
The  second  partition,  with  which  Austria  had  no  concern,  was 
violently  effected  by  Russia  and  Prussia  in  179d.  And  in 
179(>,  the  Polish  republic  w  as,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  ten 
centuries,  erased  from  the  list  of  nations.  *  No  people  on 
‘earth,  perhaps,*  remarks  their  present  Historian,  (himself,  we 
suspect,  a  native,)  ‘  have  shewn  so  much  personal  bravery  as 
‘  the  Poles.* 

'  Tlu'ir  history  is  full  of  wonderful  victories.  Rut  how’  little  the 
most  chivalrous  valour,  or  the  most  splendid  military  successi's,  could 
avail  with  such  a  vicious  frame  of  society,  has  l)cen  hut  tin)  well  seen. 
That  a  country  without  government,  (for  Poland  had  none,  pro|H*rly 
so  allied,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Jagellos,)  without  finances,  with¬ 
out  army,  and  de]H*nding  for  its  existence  year  after  year  on  tumul¬ 
tuous  levies,  ill  discijdined,  ill  armed,  and  ivorse  paid,  should  so  long 
have  presiTved  its  independence, — in  defiance,  t<K>,  of  the  jiowerful  na¬ 
tions  around,  and  with  a  great  ])ortion  of  its  own  inhabitants,  whom 
ages  of  tyranny  had  exasjHTated,  hostile  to  its  success, —  is  the  most 
astonishing  fact  in  all  history.  What  valour  must  that  have  lieen, 
w  hich  could  enable  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  trample  on  a  whole 
nation  naturally  jirone  to  revolt,  and  bid  defiance  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  Christian  and  Mnssnlman,  both  ever  ready  to  invade  the  republic! 
Hut  valour,  though  almost  super-human,  could  not  enforce  obedience 
to  the  laws ;  it  could  not  preserve  domestic  tranquillity  ;  it  could  mit 
n»8train  the  violence  of  ju'tty  feuds  and  intestine  commotions;  it  ccmld 
not  preserve  the  ])roud  nobles  from  unlnmnded  dissipation,  nor,  consc- 
nuentlv,  from  temptation  to  corruption,  from  receiving  bribes  to  rejiair 
their  shattered  fortunes ;  it  couhl  not  prevent  the  powers  which  la- 
visluHl  this  means  of  corruption  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  ;  it  couhl  n(»t  dissolve  the  union  of  these  jiowers  with  the  dis¬ 
contented  parties  at  home  ;  it  could  not  inspire  the  slow-moving  ma¬ 
chine  of  government  wdtli  vigour,  when  the  humblest  partisan,  cor- 
ruptal  by  foreign  money,  could  arrest  it  with  a  word  ;  it  could  not 
avert  the  entrance  of  foreign  armies  to  support  the  factious  and  rebel¬ 
lious  ;  it  could  not,  while  divided  in  itself,  uphold  the  national  inde- 
jH'iulence  against  the  comliined  effects  of  foreign  and  domestic  trea¬ 
son  ;  finally,  it  could  not  effect  impossibilities,  nor,  therefore,  for  ever 
turn  aside  the  destroying  sword  W’hich  had  so  long  im|>ended  over  it.’ 

pp.  24(),  7* 

The  perfidious  violence  of  the  partitioning  powers  called  forth 
from  British  senators,*  as  well  as  from  French  orators  and  polid- 

*  Be  cannot  |iass  over,  without  an  expression  of  our  indignant 
disgust,  the  unbecoming  and  contemptuous  reference  to  one  of  the 
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cal  writers  the  most  eloquent  invectives;  but  tlie  state  of  Europe 
dill  not  admit  of  any  active  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Poles. 
From  revolutionary  France  only,  they  could  look  for  aid  ;  and 
hundreds  of  the  Polish  nobles,  escaping  from  their  bondage  to 
Paris  and  to  Venice,  sought  employment  and  the  gratification 
of  their  revenge  in  the  service  of  the  new  Italian  States.  The 
martial  prowess  of  the  Polish  legions,  confined  chiefly  to  Italy, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  republican  cause ;  and 
they  are  represented  as  being,  on  all  occasions,  the  willing, 
devoted,  unscrupulous  instruments  of  the  most  unprincipled  of 
Governments.  *  They  hesitated  at  no  breach  of  faith ;  they  re- 

*  yoked  at  no  atrocity :  with  them,  obedience  to  orders  the  most 

*  unjustifiable,  was  a  point  of  honour;  and  their  movements 

*  were  every  where  perceptible,  by  the  sanguinary  traces  left 
‘  behind  them.*  Hut,  as  regarded  themselves,  or  their  country, 
their  valour  and  their  crimes  were  alike  unproductive  and  use¬ 
less  ;  their  blood  flowed  in  vain ;  and  they  found  too  late,  that 
they  had  been  the  mere  tools  and  dupes  of  the  INIachiavelian 
|H)liey  and  ambition  of  the  French  despot,  whom  they  had  so 
devotedly  served. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  par¬ 
titioned  territory  varied  considerably,  according  to  the  different 
character  and  policy  of  the  Governments  under  which  they  were 
respectively  placed. 

‘  The  aim  of  Prussia  and  Austria  was  to  Germanise  tlieir  respective 
portions,  and  gradually  to  obliterate  every  truce  of  nationality.  Koch, 
’.iccordingly,  intriMhiced  German  laws  ana  usages ;  the  language  of  the 
public  scIhhiIs  and  of  the  public  acts  was  (ierman ;  (lermans  alone 
were  intrusted  vv’ith  public  employments.  Russia  pursued  a  mure  jK)- 
litic  or  a  more  generous  ]>olicy ;  with  the  view',  jierhaps,  of  one  day  ex¬ 
tending  her  Polish  possessions,  she  strove  to  attach  the  iidiabitants  to 
her  government.  The  preservation  of  the  Lithuanian  statutes, — the 
iiiHuence  in  the  general  administration  possessed  by  the  native  marshals 
eliTted  in  the  dietines  of  the  nobles, — the  publication  of  the  acts  of 
government  in  the  native  tongue,—  and  the  admission  of  the  |)eople  to 
the  highest  dignities, — rendered  the  condition  of  Russian  Poland  much 
less  galling  than  that  of  the  portion  subjected  to  either  of  the  two  other 
pavers.  Since  the  accession  of  Alexander,  especially,  great  cncouragc- 
aiont  had  been  given  l)oth  to  the  great  bnincnes  of  national  industry, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  education.  An  imperial  ukase  of  April  4, 1803, 

greatest  orators  and  statesmen  of  modern  days,  in  a  note  at  p.  242. 
‘  We  iu‘ed  not  Im*  surprised  that  such  enemies  to  thrones  as  Tom  Paine 
and  Vfdney,  and  such  hot-hcated  zealots  for  fxtpul/tr  immunities  as  Fox, 
should  have  praised  the  Polish  constitution  of  May,  IJOL*  Surely 
no  Knglishman  could  have  characterizeil  that  great  man  in  such  terms 
as  these.  Yet,  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  betrayed,  could  be  scarcely 
I  ardonable  in  a  foreigner. 
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had  conferred  extraordinary  privilc«?8  on  the  university  of  Wilna;  lad 
in  no  case  had  the  Tsar  neglected  any  opportunity  of  improving  Uk 
temporal  or  moral  condition  of  his  new  subjects.  The  conduct  of  Aoi- 
tria  in  this  resjKJCt  was  less  liberal.  Under  the  plea, — a  true  onein 
doubt,  but  not  sutheient  to  justify  so  arbitrary  a  measure,— that  the 
spirit  of  the  students  of  Cracow  was  too  revolutionary  to  consist  with 
a  monarchical  ^vernment,  she  destroyed  that  venerable  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing,  which  during  more  than  four  centuries  had  supported  the  religion 
and  the  civilisation  of  Poland  ;  and  though,  in  lieu  of  it,  she  founded  i 
college  at  Leopol,  the  jealous  regulations  and  vigorous  surveillance  in- 
tnaluccd  into  that  seminary  were  not  likely  to  fill  its  halls  with  natifc 
students.  Nor  were  the  circumstances  of  the  people  in  other  respects 
more  enviable,  (hilieia,  which  had  served  os  a  granary  to  Austria  in 
her  endless  \vars  with  the  French,  and  where  her  losses  of  men  had 
bcH^n  repaired,  was  now  exhaustiHl ;  so  that  the  nobles  of  this  province 
— the  richest,  perhaps,  in  Poland — have  not  even  yet  lieen  able  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  misery  into  which  they  were  plunged  by  the  exactions 
of  the  government.  Tliose  of  Polish  Prussia  were  scarcelj  treated  aitli 
more  indulgence:  but,  though  the  state  was  rapacious,  their  enterprisinc 
spirit,  and  the  superior  facilities  they  enjoyed  for  commerce,  ncutruliaed 
tne  severity  of  their  imposts,  and  rendered  their  condition  one  of  com¬ 
parative  comfort.*  lAirdner,  pp.  2o0,  251. 

This  statement  substantially  agrees  with  the  representation 
given  by  Dr.  Howring,  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Specimens  of  the 
‘  Polish  Poets.*  ♦  The  learned  Translator  will  not  be  suspected, 
wc  presume,  of  Russian  predilections ;  and  as  his  remarks  bear 
the  date  of  1827,  they  have  the  advantage  of  having  no  in¬ 
tended  reference  to  present  politics,  on  which,  liowever,  they 
throw'  considerable  light. 

'  Ijct  us  take  a  glance  at  Poland  after  the  partition.  Its  immediate 
consequences  in  the  Austrian  provinces  were,  imprisonments,  confisca¬ 
tions,  Imnishments,  and  the  array  of  sufferings  by  which  desjiotiiiB 
rules.  Not  only  were  individuals  subjected  to  domestic  ruin,  or  to 
exile ;  but  the  t'states  of  the  corporate  bodies  were  despoiled  or  sciied. 
Joseph  the  Second  confiscated  the  lands  of  the  monastic  orders;  and 
his  successor  has  pillaged  the  gold  and  silver  services  and  ornaments  of 
the  churches,  and  even  des|>oiled  the  royal  tombs  of  Cracow.  Tai- 
ati<m  has  Ixtii  spread  not  only  over  real  property  to  an  extent  which 
frt'quently  leaves  no  revenue  from  hereditary  domains,  but  the  silvcf 


•  **  Sp^imens  of  the  Polish  Poets,  w'ith  Notes  and  Obser\'atiooi 
on  the  Literature  of  Poland.**  By  John  BowTing.  12mo.  Price  8i. 
^mdon.  1827.  At  the  present  moment,  this  volume  acquires  frtah 
iuterest  from  the  new' jiosition  assumeil  by  the  Polish  pcojile  ;  and  ah  | 
though  we  cannot  affect  to  review  the  specimens,  not  having  the  ; 
m^ns  of  judging  of  their  fidelity  as  translations,  wc  arc  glad  to  tab 
this  op|>ortnnity  of  thanking  the  ingenious  Author  for  what  we  mo** 
certainly  n^pird  as  a  curiosity  in  our  literature. 
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and  pdd  plate  of  the  Pulea  has  been  wreatcnl  from  them  in  the  name 
of  “  hianfl,”  to  be  reimid  in  promi^iry  notes  of  the  government,— a 
niirencv  o<»iistaiitly  depreciating  in  value. 

‘  The  pn'sonoe  of  the  stranger  was  visilde  through  the  Prussian  j>ro- 
vliict*s  in  a  different  shane.  There  Poland  had  to  lie  Prussianized, 
The  love  of  system,  the  determination  to  bend  every  thing  to  a  general 
and  unvarying  form,  has  always  eharacterizcd  the  Berlin  government. 
A  whole  nation  is  dealt  with  as  a  troop  of  soldiers ;  so  as  to  leave  to 
the  mind,  to  the  will,  as  narrow  a  field  of  thought  and  action  ns  pos¬ 
sible.  It  was  decreed  that  the  German  language  should  supersede  the 
Polish  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunms  and  of  the  government 
were  all  cemductw  in  the  language  of  the  intruders.  Property  was 
far  more  respected  by  the  Prussian,  than  by  the  Austrian  authorities ; 
— the  despotism  of  the  latter  was  of  a  gross,  physical,  rapacious  cha¬ 
racter, — less  galling,  perhaps,  than  the  more  refined  and  specious  go¬ 
vernment  which  interfered  at  every  step  with  the  habits,  prejudices, 
and  ftH-dings  of  the  people.  Poor  and  intnisive  Prussian  omcers  irri¬ 
tated  the  Poles,  not  so  much  by  their  exactions,  as  by  their  constant 
metldling  with  Polish  usages.  And  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the 
Poles  have  always  borne  to^vards  the  Germans,  was  fostered  by  the 
events  of  every  day.  But  property  was  withal  respected :  and  when 
the  king’s  statue  was  erected  at  Krolewiec  (Konigsberg),  the  words 

Suum  cui  '*  were  engraved  on  the  pedestal.  The  successors  of  Wil¬ 
liam  fidhoved  his  wise  example.  But  the  creation  of  the  Duchy  of 
WBrs;iw  put  an  end  to  the  Prussian  authority  in  Poland. 

*  The  most  interesting  results,  however,  have  grown  out  of  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Ilussian  part  of  Poland.  Whether  from  a  mistrust  of 
their  own  civilization,  a  conviction  of  their  own  irresistible  force,  or 
fnmi  a  principle  of  sound  policy,  the  Russian  conquests  have  generally 
left  to  the  conquere<i  a  great  part  of  their  former  institutions.  To 
the  Poles  they  allowed  most  of  their  ancient  privileges :  satisfied  with 
being  the  pcissessors,  they  did  not  aspire  to  the  character  of  lawgivers 
of  Poland,  In  truth,  they  had  no  code  for  themselves,  and  were  not 
very  likely  to  frame  one  for  their  dependants,  llic  Ukases  of  the 
Russian  Autocrats  were  founded  on,  and  modified  by,  the  ancient  sta¬ 
tutes  of  Pedand.  What  the  Poles  suffered  from  Russia,  was  in  the 
shapt'  of  individual  oppression.  Barbarous  governors,  fierce  and  brutal 
military  and  civil  officers, — men  %vho  to  coarse  and  unformed  manners 
added  extreme  ignorance  and  the  most  profligate  corruption,— drove 
many  of  the  leading  Poles  to  revolt,  whose  estates  were  confiscated, 
and  conferred  by  Catherine  the  Second  on  her  favourites,  as  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  renewed  acts  of  insolence  and  injustice.  Strange  page  in 
the  history  of  national  vicissitude,  that  a  people,  to  whom,  but  a  oen- 
tuiy  and  a  half  ago,  the  commonest  utensil  of  luxury  was  unknown, 
— whoso  princes  and  boyars  at  the  wedding  festival  of  their  august 
Czar  Demetrius,  (according  to  the  report  of  a  Polish  histmrian  and 
eye-witness,)  ate  their  food  with  their  fingers,— a  people  whose  earliat 
poet  liehinged  only  to  the  last  generation, — should  have  so  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  in  Knowledge  and  in  power,  as  to  take  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
political  arrangements  of  Kuropc,  to  say  nothing  of  Asia !  It  is  true, 
they  were  led  bv  their  general  (Suwarrow')  to  the  classic  land  of  Italy, 
VOL.  vr. — N.s. 
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anil  by  their  monarch  to  the  luxurious  capital  of  France.  But  soinf 
influence  niunt  have  l)een  at  work,  more  powerful  and  ])ermanent  than 
the  accidents  of  war ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  to  their  inter, 
course  with  Poland  we  may  trace  much  that  is  substantial  and  positive  I 
in  their  civili7.ation.  “  The  country  which  gave  birth  to  Coperniem  I 
and  Ca^imir,*’  (I  use  the  words  of  an  estimable  Polish  friend,)  “  men 
not  our  pride  only,  but  the  pride  of  mankind, — a  country  whikse  hU- 
torians  wrote  a  Livian  Latin, — a  country  which  had  two  celebrated 
academies  at  Cracow  and  Wilna,  many  learned  seminaries,  and  schooU 
in  every  |mrish, — must  have  l)oen  to  ftussia  what  Greece  was  to  Home, 
and  have  oj)erate<l  iKuieficially  on  the  rude  minds  of  those  barbarous 
hordes,  who  had  so  long  the  ^fartars  for  their  masters,  by  whom  they 
were  not  only  oppressed,  but  despised.**  There  arc  many  who  profe« 
to  believe  that  the  form  of  government  has  little  influence  on  the  hap- 
pim^  of  a  petiple :  and  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  that  a  nation 
could  possess  a  wise  and  benevolent  administration  of  justice,  and  a 
code  ot  laws  founded  on  the  public  weal,  the  name  and  character  of 
the  supremely  dominant  jniwer  would  be  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
Hut  nothing  can  l)e  worse  than  the  chaos  which  exists  in  Poland. 
There,  law  is  any  thing  which  may  suit  the  dispensers  of  the  law ;  the 
ukase  of  to-day  overturns  the  ukase  of  yesterday ;  and  sanction  can 
be  found  for  any  decret^  whatever,  out  of  some  authority  recognized  in 
the  I’olish  tribunals.  The  Constitutions  of  the  Diet,  the  Jus  ^lagdc* 
burgensis,  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  usages,  the  Code  Napoleon,— 
each  in  its  turn  is  applied  to  as  an  authority  in  all  the  "  glory  of  that 
uncertainty  ’*  which  to  some  has  appeared  a  charm  in  the  English 
system. 

‘  Though  the  pros|>ects  of  political  melioration  for  Poland  arc  re¬ 
mote  and  shadowy,  yet  this  consolation  is  left, — that  of  any  situation 
in  which  a  chance  of  redemption  has  offered  itself,  the  Poles  have  at 
all  times  availed  themselves.  They  may  have  erred  in  their  calcula¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  have  U'cn  prinligal  of  their  existence  wherever  they 
indulg'd  a  ho|K\  They  have  made  great  sacrifices;  and  that  is  the 
Ix'st  evidence  of  their  sincerity.  The  improvement  of  the  people  is 
p)ing  on  under  a  most  extensive  system  of  education :  and  while  the 
history  of  Poland  is  prewnt  to  the  minds  of  Poles,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  putrititie  fi*eliiig  should  not  grow  up  spontaneously.* 

liofvring's  Specitnens,  pp.  xx — xxvi. 

By  the  Treaty  of  N’iciina,  Napoleon’s  Grand  Dutchy  of 
Warsaw  was  erected  into  the  llussian  Kingdom  of  Poland ;  and 
on  December  21  of  the  same  year  (1815),  a  constitutional  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Poles,  the  articles  of  which  w’erc  ‘  of  so  liberal 
‘  a  description  ns  to  astonish  all  Europe.’  Yet,  they  withheld 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  competency  of  cither  chamber  to  originate 
laws,  the  initiative  being  confined  to  the  king  and  the  council  of 
state.  The  Poles  ap|>ear  to  have  been  tolerably  satisfied,  how¬ 
ever,  with  their  new  situation,  and  with  the  semblance  of  national 
restoration  which  it  presented,  until  the  fatal  change  took  place 
in  the  counsels  of  Russia,  ascrilied  to  alarms  of  meditated  revo- 
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liitions,  which  began  with  abolishing  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
jiful  issued  in  the  reign  of  terror  under  that  brutal  despot  of 
whom  the  Cholera  has  happily  rid  the  world.  For  eight  months, 
Europe  has  beheld  with  astonishment,  a  nation  comprising  less 
than  four  inillions  of  souls,*  sustaining  the  unequal  and  desperate 
conflict  with  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  sixty  millions,  distributed 
over  more  than  a  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe !  The 
plains  of  Poland  are  ‘  covered  with  ruins,  or  washed  with  blood ; 

'  her  resources  arc  exhausted  ;  her  abundance  has  given  way  to 
‘  wretchedness.*  Pestilence  has  at  last  appeared  in  the  train  of 
war;  but,  to  the  Poles,  she  has  hitherto  seemed  to  act  the  part  of 
a  terrible  and  dangerous  ally,  rather  than  that  of  an  enemy. 
Dreadful  already  has  been  the  waste  of  life  on  both  sides;  and 
should  the  Russian  Autocrat  succeed  in  crushing  the  insurrec* 
tion,  it  will  be,  at  best,  a  fatal  and  infamous  con(|ucst,  the  actual 
cost  uf  which,  in  blood  and  treasure,  will  itself  be  a  sore  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  Muscovite,  while  its  ulti¬ 
mate  results  will  probably  entail  severer  and  more  awful  retribu¬ 
tion. 

Art.  I\\  A  new  Translation  (f  the  Book  of  Psahns from  the  Original 
Hebrew f  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  William  French,  D.D. 
blaster  of  Jesus  College,  and  George  Skinner,  AI.A.  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Jesus  College.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  254.  Cambridge.  1830. 

IT  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  Biblical  Translation,  more  es- 
pecially  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  which,  if  it  does  not  ex¬ 
actly  meet  our  wishes,  bears  the  marks  of  sound  learning,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  intention,  and  entire  sobriety  of  judgement.  The  total 
disregard  of  all  sound  rules  of  interpretation,  the  violent  perver¬ 
sion  or  niystiRcation  of  the  text,  into  which  some  critics  of  high 
reputation  and  undoubted  learning  and  piety  have  been  betrayed 
by  their  wish  to  establish  a  favourite  theory,  or  by  the  adoption 
i  f  erroneous  philological  principles,  has  had  a  most  mischievous 
influence  upon  Biblical  criticism,  throwing  back  the  study  into 
the  obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  the  most  imperfect  knowledge, 
and  conducting  us  to  the  very  threshold  of  scepticism.  In  the 
present  day,  it  is  the  fashion  with  persons  of  a  certain  school,  to 
declaim  very  loudly,  often  very  ignorantly,  against  what  is  called 
Neologism.  With  them,  every  theologian  or  Biblical  critic  who 
dissents  from  their  canons  of  interpretation  or  their  wildest  flights 
of  theological  conceit,  is  .a  neologist ;  every  form  of  expression 
of  which  they  may  not  approve,  has  a  neological  tendency;  and 

*  The  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  according  to  the  census 
of  182t),  exclusive  of  the  army,  was  4,088,290,  of  whom  ‘  the  real 
l*oh»8’  formed  alxmt  3,tHM>,000. 
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such  critics  and  expositors  as  Blayney,  Lowth,  and  Newcome 
are  spoken  of  in  much  the  same  terms  as  the  ‘  German  Infidels.’ 
Such  persons  are  little  aware  how  completely  they  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  infidels,  by  thus  confounding  sound  learning 
with  rash  and  |>crilous  scepticism,  ami  by  proscribing  common 
sense  itself  as  a  heretic.  No  reader  of  our  Journal  will  suspect 
us  of  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  German  school  of  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretation;  but  were  we  asked  who  had  done  the  more  disser. 
vice  by  their  respective  principles  of  Scriptural  criticism,  Lowth 
and  i>liehaelis,  or  Farkhurst  and  Horsley,  we  say  at  once  most 
explicitly,  the  latter.  Yet  docs  Bishop  Horsley  rank  with  a 
certain  class  of  interpreters,  ns  the  prince  of  commentators ;  and 
his  crude,  rash,  anil  paradoxical  mode  of  translation  and  expo¬ 
sition,  w  hich  is  often  no  better  than  criticism  travestied,  passes 
for  all  that  is  orthodox  and  spiritual. 

Gf  the  Authors  of  the  present  volume  we  know  nothing,  be¬ 
yond  what  may  be  inferred  from  tiic  character  of  tiieir  labours, 
which  bear  the  stamp  not  only  of  solid  erudition,  but  of  evange¬ 
lical  sentiment  and  unaflected  piety.  Most  honourably  to  them¬ 
selves  have  they  engaged  in  a  work  w'hich  has  for  its  simple 
aim,  to  present  an  accurate  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  inspired 
text,  according  to  the  sound  and  established  principles  of  gram¬ 
matical  interpretation.  Their  volume  has,  how'cver,  been  fiercely 
and  unwarrantably  attacked  by  a  reverend  critic,  who  writes  in 
the  Uecord  Newspaper,  and  who  deems  himself  ‘  particularly 
‘  called*  to  the  work  of  watchfully  presiding  as  Censor-general 
over  the  biblical  literature  of  the  day,  although  destitute  alike 
of  the  solid  learning,  the  modesty,  and  the  good  temper 
w  hich  are  indispensable  (pialifications  for  such  a  task.  By  this 
self-sufficient  gentleman,  the  Authors  of  this  new’  Translation 
have  been,  we  understand,  ranked  with  the  German  neologists; 
— upon  what  ground,  we  cannot  even  conjecture,  not  having 
seen  his  lucubrations;  but,  from  our  inspection  of  their  volume, 
we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  imputation  is  :is  gratuitous  as 
it  is  calumnious.  We  presume  that  the  notes  only  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to;  and  in  these,  we  have  in  vain  sought  for  any  expressions 
that  could  affiord  even  a  pretence  for  the  charge  of  neologism. 
If  any  such  tendency  lurked  in  the  mind  of  a  Translator,  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  manifest  itself  in  the  version  of  the  xlvth 
INalm ;  and  w  e  shall  therefore,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers, 
cite  at  once  tlic  entire  INalm  with  the  subjoined  notes. 

‘PSAI.M  XLV. 

*  '  My  hr.irt  i»  overtlowiiig  with  a  goodly  tliemc  ; 

I  will  nvito  my  song,  made  in  honour  of  the  King. 


‘  ^  them*' — lloh.  o  muitcr. 

mif  JOMg,  made  in  honour  of — Ileb.  wn/  fi'orkx  uinm. 


■  1; 
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May  my  tongue  be  ns  the  pen  of  n  skilful  scribe ! 

’  Thou  urt  exctHnlingly  beautiful,  beyond  the  sons  of  Adam  ; 

(trace  is  ditfused  upon  Thy  lips  ; 

Therefore  hath  (ickI  Idessed  Thee  for  ever. 

*  (fird  Thy  sword  upon  Thy  thigh,  O  mighty  Warrior  ; 

(fird  on  Thy  sjdcndour  and  Thy  majesty. 

*  And  in  Thy  majesty >  ride  on  and  prosj)er 

In  the  cause  of  truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness ; 

And  let  Thy  right  hand  teach  Thee  dreadful  deeds. 

*  Sharp-jmintod  are  Tliine  arrows  ; 

They  enter  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  the  King. 

The  nations  fall  lieneath  Tliee  ! 

‘Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ; 

The  sceptre  of  Thy  kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of  rectitude. 

'  Thou  Invest  righteousness  and  hatest  iniauity. 

Therefore  hath  God,  I'hy  God,  anointed  Thee 
With  the  oil  of  gladness,  above  Thy  fellow-kings. 

*  Myrrh,  aloes,  aiul  cassia  perfume  all  Thy  garments. 

Brought  out  of  palaces,  rich  in  Armenian  ivory,  to  adorn  Thee. 

*  Bearing  Thy  precious  treasures,  apj>ear  the  daughters  of  kings  ; 
At  Tiiy  right  iiand  the  (juecn-consort  hath  her  station. 

Arrayed  in  gold  of  Ophir. 


Uumliful — In  ver.  7*  this  characteristic  is  shewn  to  be  moral  ex¬ 
cellency. 

tiracc  <5'c. — This  refers  to  the  divine  })owcr  of  Messiah's  teachbig* 
and  to  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  upon  His  hearers. 
**  And  all  l>are  him  witness,  and  wondercfi  at  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth."  Luke  iv,  22. 
“  The  officers  answered.  Never  man  siuikc  like  this  man." 
John  vii.  46. 

*  Thy  splendour  — Compare  Ps.  xciii.  1.  and  civ.  1. 

*  teach  Thee — i.  e.  enable  Thee  to  atchieve. 

*  They  enter — Heb.  (Thine  arrows  are)  in. 

0  Hod — Messiah  is  here  addressed  as  God.  **  His  Name  shall  lie 
called  W'onderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  &c."  Isai 
ix.  ().  , 

^  above  Thy  feUow^kitigs — **  And  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his 
thigh  a  name  written.  Kino  op  Kinos,  and  Lohi>  of 
Lords."  Revel,  xix.  1(). 

’  prrf  ame  all  Thy  garments — Heb.  (arc)  all  Thy  garments, 
brought  out  of — Ilcb.  out  of.  Compare  Ps.  vii.  o.  Notes  1  and  2. 
adorn — Heb.  gladden. 

*  Bearing  Thy  precious  treasures,  appear.— Ileb.  ITith  Thy  jnrecious 

things  (come),  i.  c.  With  the  costly  offerings  made  t4i 
Thee,  come  &c.  Captive  women  graced  the  court  of  a 
conaucror. 

Arrayed  in — Heb.  in.  See  ver.  13. 

eold  of'  Ophir — The  distant  laiul^,  Ophir  and  Armenia,  are  probably 
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‘®  Alteiul,  C)  daughter,  and  observe  and  incline  thine  car, 

And  forget  thine  own  nation  and  the  house  of  thy  father, 

n  So  shall  the  King  l>e  enamoured  of  thy  l)eauty  ; 

lk*cause  He  is  thy  Lord,  bow  thyself  down  l>eforc  Him. 

The  princess  of  Tyre  shall  bring  thee  presents  ; 

The  wealthiest  of  the  nations  shall  propitiate  thy  favour. 

All-glorious  is  she,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  within  the  jwlace ; 

Her  raiment  is  embroidered  with  gold. 

In  n)be8  of  luvdle-work  she  is  conducted  unto  the  Kiiiir; 

•  •  •  1  •  *  ^ 

The  virgins  in  her  train. 

Her  companions,  are  brought  unto  Thee. 

**  They  are  conducted  with  joy  and  exultation ; 

They  enter  into  the  palace  of  the  King. 

'•  “  In  the  place  <»f  Thy  fathers,  Thou  shalt  have  children; 

**  TiioiJ  shalt  constitute  them  princes  over  all  lands. 

“  I  will  cause  Tliy  Name  t(»  be  remembered, 

“  Thnuigh  all  succeeding  generations ; 

“  Therefore  shall  the  nations  praise  Thee, 

“  For  ever  and  ever.”  ’ 

\\  c  shall  not  oflbr  any  criticisms  upon  the  above  version  of 
this  very  lH*aiitiful  hut  very  iliiHcult  composition ;  but,  as  intro¬ 
ductory  to  some  general  observations,  we  shall  venture  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  metrical  version  of  the  same  psalm,  which 
will  be  found,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  scarcely  less  close 
to  the  text,  while  it  accords  substantially  with  the  rendering  of 
the  present  Translators. 


named  as  well  to  shew  the  grrat  extent  of  IMcssiah’s  do¬ 
minion,  as  to  point  out  the  tine  quality  of  the  gold  and 
ivory  |H»sM‘ssed  by  the  King. 

(tau^htcr — l’|M»n  this  npjHdlation  consult  Ps.  xxxiv.  11.  Note  1. 
th^  father — thy  n»yal  father.  See  ver.  13. 

“  cnatnoured  of  Thy  heauty — i.  e.  delighted  W’ith  thine  excellency. 

StH.*  ver.  2.  Note  1.  “Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gave 
Himsi'lf  for  it .  .  .  that  He  might  present  it  to  Himself  a 
i^lorious  church  not  having  sjxd  or  tvrinkle  or  any  suck 
thhi^ ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  tviihoul  blemish,** 
K phi's.  V.  2.'),  27. 

o  Itropitiatc  thy  fai'our — Heb.  soften  thy  countenance. 
o  she — i.  e.  the  quiH'ii -consort.  Sec  ver.  IK 

H'ithin  the  juiiace — Heb.  within,  i.  e.  in  the  inner  chambers,  the 
ajHirtmonts  appropriated  to  women. 
is  embroidered  — Hel).  is  of  embroidery  of  gold. 

**  —This  and  the  follow  ing  vcrsi*  contain  (iixl’s  promise  of  future  and 
]xT]H*tual  dominion  to  King  Messiali.  (’omparc  Ps.  Ixxii.  17* 
cAi7</rr«-— The  whole  (.'hristiun  ratv  is  the  fruit  of  this  mystical 
union  of  Christ  with  His  church.’ 
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Psalm  XLV. 


Mv  heart  is  lalMmring  a  glorious  theme: 
mV  song  is  of  the  King.  My  tongue  cloth  tc^ein 
With  glowing  thoughts  which  it  would  fiiin  disclose*. 
As  language  from  the  practised  writer  flows. 


In  that  countenance  benign 
lleauties  more  than  human  shine. 
Gracious  words  those  lips  dispense*, 
Dropping  sweetest  eloquence. 

For  Je*hovah,  on  thy  head, 

Hath  eternal  blessings  shed. 


Arise,  gird  on  thy  sword, 

()  Thou  most  mighty  Lord ! 

Put  on  thy  panoply  of  light, 

And  in  thy  majesty 
Ride  forth  triumphantly. 

Thy  chariot.  Truth,  the  meek  and  poor  to  right. 
Le't  thy  right  hand  spread  terror  all  U'fore, 

That  nations  may  fall  prostrate,  and  adore*. 

()  let  them  know  who  dare  thy  reign  opimse*. 
How  sharp  the  arrows  that  sulnlue  thy  f<H*s. 


Eternal  is  thy  throne,  O  God  I 
Eternal  justice  is  thy  kingly  renl. 
Re‘loved  of  Then*,  the  righteous  mee»t  reward  ; 
Nor  le'ss  by  Thee  the  wicked  are  abhorred. 
Therefore,  O  Christ,  on  thine  cxaltenl  head, 
Jehovah  hath  the  royal  unction  shed, 

A1h)vc  thy  peers  ;  and  unto  thee 
Shall  every  creature  bow  the  knee. 


All  thy  robes  around  thee  shed 

Richest  islours  sweetly  blended, 

When,  from  ivory  halls,  attended 
Ry  joyful  choirs,  thy  pomp  is  l(*d. 

Amid  the  virgin  train  are  fvxn 
Daughters  of  Kings,  and  many  a  royal  maid  ; 
While  at  thy  right-hand,  gloriously  arrayed. 

In  gold  of  Ophir,  stands  the  Queen. 

Hearken,  O  daughter !  Sec  thy  king  draw  near. 
And  to  his  accents  bow  thy  willing  car. 

Thy  native  land  remote  no  more  regret. 

But  in  his  love  thy  Father's  house  forget. 

Su  in  thy  beauty  shall  the  King  delight ; 

Thy  Lord,  who  claims  thy  homage  as  his  right. 
The  rich  with  gifts  thy  fovour  shall  cntrc^at ; 
And  Tyre  shall  jHiur  her  treasures  at  thy  feet. 

How  fair,  in  bridal  glory  drest, 

The  Queen  !  —of  woven  gold  her  vest ; 
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Her  tknvinjf  roU’  of  purple  dye  ' 

Knwrouj'ht  with  Phrygian  broidery. 

Now  is  she  led,  ()  King,  to  thee. 

With  all  her  vir^^in  company. 

M’ith  sounds  of  joy  and  nuptial  song. 

The  glad  procession  move  ah»ng  ; 

And  to  the  royal  courts  they  bring 
Tlie  spiitless  consort  of  the  King. 

Sons  tt)  thy  fathers  shall  succi'ed  ; 

Princes  of  earth  shall  be  thy  seed. 

Thy  name  remotest  times  adore, 

Thy  praise  endure  for  evennore. 

Our  readers  will  form  their  own  judgement  of  this  attempt  to 
give  the  form  of  poetry  to  that  which  is  poetry  in  its  very  es¬ 
sence,  the  sublimest  of  poetry ;  hut  it  will,  we  hope,  at  all 
events  be  allowed  to  prove,  that  the  utmost  closeness  and 
fidelity  are  not  incompatihle  with  a  metrical  arrangement 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  We  do  not  of  course 
mean  to  find  fault  with  the  present  Translators  for  not  throwing 
their  N'ersion  into  metre.  It  did  not  comport  w'ith  their  imnae- 
diate  purpose  or  with  their  ])rinciples  of  translation.  In  a  Ver¬ 
sion  designed  for  ])uhlic  reading  and  instruction,  a  metrical 
form  would  he  ineligible.  Hitherto,  indeed,  our  prose  versions 
have  preserved  most  of  the  spirit  of  poetry,  while  our  metrical 
versions  have  been  the  most  absolutely  prosaic.  We  cannot, 
however,  hut  entertain  the  opinion,  that  it  is  both  possible  and 
highly  desirable  to  exhibit  the  poetry  of  the  inspired  Scriptures 
in  the  rich  and  varied  measures  of  English  versification,  with¬ 
out  compromising  cither  the  fidelity  of  a  chaste  translation  or 
the  simple  majesty  of  the  original, — without  running  out  into 
florid  paraphrase  with  Merrick,  or,  with  Watts  and  Montgo¬ 
mery,  imitating,  rather  than  versifying  the  Psalms  of  David,  in 
adaptation  to  the  Christian  Church.  Most  happily,  indeed,  the 
very  spirit  of  the  original  has  been  caught  and  embodied  in 
some  of  these  free  imitations;  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Psalms  can  be  accommodated  to  evan- 
gelicalworship.  Nevertheless  precious  and  invaluable  as  are  such 
works  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  psalmody  and  private  de¬ 
votion,  they  will  hardly  satisfy  the  Biblical  student  or  the  lover 
of  the  Bible,  ns  fair  representations  of  the  inspired  effusions  of 
the  Royal  Prophet  and  the  other  psalmists  of  ancient  days. 

In  wlial  form,  then,  should  these  sacred  compositions  be  exhi* 
biletl,  so  as  to  give  the  best  idea  of  them  as  poetry?  Bishop 
Eowth,  a  high  authority,  seems  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  a  prose  version,  even  on  the  score  of  taste.  He  remarks, 
that  *  a  pt>em  translaU^d  literally  from  the  Hebrew’  into  the 
‘  prose  of  any  other  language,  whilst  the  same  forms  of  the 
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*  sentences  remain,  will  still  retain,  even  as  far  as  relates  to 

*  versification,  much  of  its  native  di^riiity  and  a  faint  np|K'arancc 

*  of  versification.*  Whereas  ‘a  Hebrew  poem,  if  translated 
‘  into  ( I  reek  or  Latin  verse,  and  having  the  conformation  of  the 

*  sentences  accommodated  to  the  idiom  of  a  foreign  language, 

*  will  appear  confused  and  mutilated ;  will  scarcely  retain  a 

*  trace  of  its  genuine  elegance  and  peculiar  beauty.  Those, 

*  therefore,  who  have  endeavoured  to  express  the  beauties  of 
‘  the  sacred  poets  in  Greek  or  Latin  verse,  have  unavoidably 

*  failed  in  the  attempt  to  depict  them  according  to  their  native 

*  genius  and  character;  and  have  exhibited  something,  whether 
‘  inferior  or  not,  certainly  very  unlike  them  both  in  kind  and 

*  form.’*  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  rival  versions  of 
two  illustrious  scholars,  Buchanan  and  Arthur  Johnston,  who 
have  not  merely  failed  alike  to  preserve  the  genuine  character 
of  the  i\salms,  but  have,  in  many  instances,  by  adopting  the 
phraseology  of  classic  heathenism,  desecrated  and  paganized 
the  sentiment.  For  instance,  in  Johnston’s  elegant  but  most 
‘  neologistic  ’  version  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  verses  (i  and  7  are 
thus  rendered : 

*  Quoque  sedes  solium,  stans  nullo  mobile  seclo, 

Cuncta  regit,  populis  et  pia  jura  dabit. 

Sunt  tibi  jus,  et  fas,  ct  Candida  jwetora  cordi ; 

Inipietas  odio,  niensque  referta  dolis  : 

Ergt)  tibi  superum  Rector  perfudit  olivo 
Teinpora ;  prac  sociis  hie  tibi  ccssit  honos.* 

A  still  more  flagrant  instance  of  classical  desecration  and  va¬ 
pidity  is  found  in  his  version  of  Psalm  cx,  which  begins  thus: 

‘  I  lie  Opifex  rcrum,  Domiuusque  deccmplicis  aula*. 

Sic  Domino  supera  dixit  in  arcc  mco: 

A  doxtris  tu  Nate  !  mihi  confide  coruscus ; 

Dum  subdam  pedibus  colla  inimiai  tuis.* 

Specimens  not  less  objectionable  might  be  cited  from  Bn- 
ebanan’s  ’Franslation.  To  devout  mind,  the  eft'ct  of  the 
phraseology  employed,  in  speaking  of  Jehovah,  is  often  most 
revolting,  and  the  impropriety  of  expression  verges  on  profane¬ 
ness.  This  is  ow’ing,  no  douht,  in  some  degree,  to  the  associ¬ 
ations  so  indissolubly  connected  with  classic  ))hrascs ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  the  lefirned  Translators  felt  aright 
the  majesty  and  true  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
process  of  translating  out  of  one  dead  language  into  another, 
must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  identity  and  vitality  of  the  original ;  the  character  of  the 
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production  will  ho  at  hostvapul  and  artificial;  and  as  Latin  verv 
can  please  only  the  scholar,  and  pleases  him  chietly,  if  not  en. 
tirely,  hy  suggesting  to  his  recollection  the  phrases  and  images 
of  classic  poetry,  which  are  far  remote  from  every  thing  pme  I 
and  sacred,  no  medium  can  well  be  more  unsuitable  for  exhi.  1 
biting  the  beauties  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

But  how  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  English  mctricil 
versions  ?  Is  it  possible  to  preserve  in  English  versification, 
the  forceful  simplicity,  antithetical  sententiousness,  peculiar  tr- 
rangement,  and  dignity  of  the  Hebrew?  Or  is  any  advantage 
tlerived  from  their  being  exhibited  in  a  metrical  form,  which 
may  compensate  for  some  departure  from  the  strict  conformation 
and  verbal  arrangement  of  the  original?  We  propose  these 
questions  for  consideration,  without  presuming  to  determine 
them ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  opinions  will  greatly  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  individual  taste.  Some  persons  prefer  prose  to 
poetical  composition  in  all  cases,  having  no  ear  for  the  cadence 
of  verse.  Many,  again,  from  early  association,  prefer  the  raoit 
barbarous  metre  to  the  most  elegant  forms  of  language ;  and  for 
them,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  or  the  Scotch  Psalms  have  all 
the  charms  of  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  variety  of  character  in  the  Psalms  themselves 
which  is  so  generally  overlooked,  and  even  lost  in  our  versions, 
but  which  is  as  marked  as  the  dillerence  between  the  Proverbs 
and  the  ‘  Song  of  Songs’,  requires,  in  order  to  its  adequate  ex¬ 
pression,  a  very  varied  form  of  translation;  so  that  the  rhythm  and 
march  of  prose  may  be  most  adapted  for  some  of  these  compo¬ 
sitions,  while  otliers  are  susceptible  of  all  the  grace  and  harmo¬ 
nious  modulation  of  the  richest  verse.  For  instance ;  any  metricil 
version  of  tlie  cxixth  Psidm  w  ould  be  labour  as  misapplied  as  i 
versification  of  tlic  Book  of  Proverbs;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  psalms  which  seem  to  fall  so  naturally  into  verse,  and 
which  every  one  feels  to  be  so  characteristically  poetical,  that 
even  versions  which  have  little  more  than  cadence  and  rhyme 
to  recommend  them,  please,  and  are  committed  to  memory.  Of 
this  description  arc  Psalms  xxiii,  xix,  cxxxvii,  xlii,  ciii,  and  some 
others,  upon  which  poets  of  all  sorts  have  tried  their  skill,  and 
which,  if  never  yet  rendered  with  perfect  success,  have  formed 
the  ground-work  of  many  delightful  hymns.  Now  it  is  thb 
class  of  psalms  w  hich  suffer  most  from  the  baldness  of  a  servile, 
verbal  translation ;  and  it  would  be  scarcely  less  difhcult  to  do 
justice  to  them  in  prose,  than  in  metre.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the 
version  of  these  psalms,  that  tlie  Authors  of  tlic  present  Trans¬ 
lation  have  most  signally  failed.  Intent  upon  giving  ‘  an  accu- 
*  rate  and  faithful,  rather  than  a  highly-coloured  portraiture  of 
‘  the  original’,  and  keeping  constantly  and  too  exclusively  in 
view  *  the  sound  and  established  principles  of  grammatical  in- 
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( terpretation*,  they  hare  wholly  neglected  to  tune  their  version 
to  the  car,  and  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  genuine  re¬ 
sources  of  the  English  language  in  giving  force  and  grace  to 
the  simplest  rendering.  We  subjoin  their  version  of  the  xxiii^ 
Psalm. 

‘  Psalm  XXIII. 

*  Jeuovah  is  my  shepherd,  I  am  in  want  of  nothing. 

Hr  causeth  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures : 

Unto  still  waters  doth  He  gentiy  lead  me. 

Hr  refresheth  my  spirits  ; 

Hr  guideth  me  into  strait  paths  for  His  name’s  sake. 

Even  when  I  am  walking  in  the  vidley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 

I  finir  no  evil ; 

Because  Thou  art  with  me — 

Thy  Kup|M)rting  staff  is  my  comfort. 

Thou  dost  furnish  a  table  for  me  before  mine  enemies  ; 

Thoit  anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  is  filled  to  the  brim. 

Onlv  go(Klnes8  and  mercy  pursue  me  all  the  days  of  my  life ; 

Anil  I  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  for  a  length  of  years.' 

We  must  frankly  confess  that  we  prefer  to  this  version  even 
Ainswortirs  homely  translation: — ‘Jehovah  feedeth  me,  I  shall 

*  not  lack.  In  folds  of  budding  grass  he  niaketli  mo  lie  down; 
‘  he  easily  leadeth  me  by  the  u^aters  of  rest.’  ’J’lie  phrase 
remlered  by  the  present  Translators,  ‘  He  refresheth  my  spirits/ 
although  it  may  admit  of  that  rendering,  (ns  in  Lam.  i.  11,  H),) 
is  here  not  only  weak,  but  singularly  inappropriate,  as  it  violently 
breaks  in  upon  the  metaphor  so  admirably  sustained  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  is  besides  not  in  correspondence  and  jmrallelism  with 
the  other  member  of  the  •  verse.  ‘  Thy  supporting  staff/  is 
C(|ually  objectionable  as  violating  both  tho  similitude  and  the 
true  sense.  But  passing  over  these  critical  faults,  wo  would 
wish  any  of  our  readers  to  compare  the  effect  of  this  translation, 
or  of  the  best  prose  translation  of  the  psidm  they  have  seen, 
with  the  charm  of  Addison’s  beautiful,  though  faulty  paraphrase, 

*  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare/  or  with  t)r.  Watts’s 
simpler  and  more  faithful  version  beginning, 

*  My  Shepherd  will  supply  my  need; 

Jehovah  is  his  name/ 

riiey  will  then,  we  think,  feel  constrained  to  own  the  superior 
charm  and  appropriateness  of  verse,  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  psalmody,  hut  lor  expressing  the  genuine  force  of  the  inspired 
composition,  and  for  translating  it  intelligibly  to  the  heart. 

In  order,  however,  to  preserve  the  genuine  character  of  these 
sacred  poems,  in  a  metrical  version,  tlicrc  must  be  an  absolute 
siihordiiiation  of  the  w  hole  expression  (including  the  mechanism 

the  verse  and  all  the  api)aratUH  of  diction)  to  the  sentiment 

s  2 
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and  fcclin^  convoyed.  All  expletives,  all  the  common-place 
phrases  of  poetical  art  and  the  impertinence  of  paraphrase, 
must  ho  rigidly  excluded.  The  brevity  and  abruptness  of  the 
I  lebrew  cannot  l)e  transferred  to  a  translation  without  pro<lucing 
harshness  and  obscurity ;  nor  is  it  of  consequence  how  many 
words  are  employed  in  rendering  a  phrase,  provided  that  none 
appear  to  be  superfluous  in  order  to  express  tlie  full  idea  with 
perspicuity  and  force,  livery  unnecessary  word  is  an  inele¬ 
gance  ;  and  in  metre,  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  avoid  this  fault, 
which  is  the  more  glaring  and  unpleasing,  in  proportion  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  composition.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Sandy s,  w  ho  often  succeeds  so  w  ell  in  giving  the  spirit  of  the 
Fsalms,  has  wholly  failed  in  tlie  xxiiid,  which  he  has  most 
miserably  paraphrased.  Some  of  his  lines  are  almost  travestie. 
We  shall  now'  select  a  psalm  of  a  mixed  character,  in  which  the 
pathetic  record  of  personal  feeling  and  experience  conveys  a 
lesson  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  the  didactic  is  combined  with 
the  highest  strain  of  devotion.  We  shall  first  give  the  Fsalm 
as  rendered  by  the  present  Translators,  and  then  subjoin  a  me¬ 
trical  version,  in  order  to  shew'  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  pre¬ 
serve  equal  simplicity  and  closeness  under  the  embarrassments 
of  rhyme.  Whether  the  psalm  gains  any  thing  from  its 
rhythmical  dress,  we  leave  our  readers  to  determine  according 
to  their  ow  n  taste  and  judgement. 

‘  Psalm  LXXIII. 

‘  Doubtless,  G(k1  is  good  unto  Israel — 

Unto  the  pure  in  heart. 

But  as  for  me,  my  feet  had  well  nigh  sw’crvod, 

IVIv  stops  had  all  hut  slip|H‘d  ; 

when  1  was  envious  against  the  arrogant, 

And  saw'  the  prosperity  of  the  w'icked. 

Truly,  they  have  no  ]>anp  until  their  death. 

But  their  iKKlies  are  sleek. 

They  fall  not  into  the  sorrow's  of  mortals. 

Nor  are  they  afflicted  us  other  men. 

Therefore  pride  decketh  them  as  a  chain, 

\’iolence  covereth  them  as  a  robe. 

Their  eyes  are  prominent  from  fatness. 

The  imaginations  of  their  hearts  exceed  all  bounds. 

They  8Ct»tf  and  s^)eak  w'ickedly. 

They  smnik  oppressively  from  on  high. 

They  place  their  mouth  in  the  heavens. 

And  tr  leir  tongue  rangeth  through  the  earth. 

Therefore  do  1 1  is  jKH»ple  turn  hither. 

And  CHipious  wTiters  are  sucked  up  by  them. 

Tfiey  s;iv  also;  “  How  doth  God  know  ?  ’* 

.\nd’  “  llow  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High  ?  " 
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Ik'hold  !  these  are  wiclced. 

Yet  are  they  continually  at  peace, 

Tliev  increase  their  substance  ! 

Surely,  then,  in  vain  have  I  purified  my  heart, 

>\iul  wjishcd  my  hands  in  innocency ; 

For  I  am  afflicted  all  the  day  long. 

And  am  chastened  every  morning. 

If  I  should  say  :  I  will  calculate  thus ; 

Ilehold !  I  should  deal  treacherously  by  Thy  faithful  servants. 
Therefore  1  studied  to  comprehend  this ; 

But  it  was  difficult  in  mine  eyes, 

rntil  I  went  unto  the  sanctuary  of  God — 

rmil  I  discerned  what  afterwards  befalleth  them. 

Surely,  in  slipi>ery  paths  dost  Thou  set  them, 

Tiioc  easiest  them  into  places  of  destruction. 

I  low'  suddenly  do  they  iKHHime  a  desolation ! 

They  arc  consumed,  they  come  to  an  end  from  terror ! 

When  Thou,  Lord,  arisest,  they  are  as  a  dream  to  one  awaking  ! 
Thou  boldest  in  contempt  their  shadow'y  form  ! 

When  my  heart  wt\s  soured, 

And  I  w'as  exasperated  in  my  inmost  soul ; 

Then  w’as  I  ignorant  and  without  understanding — 

I  was  as  the  beasts  before  Thee  ! 

For,  as  to  me,  I  am  continually  in  Thy  presence. 

Thou  boldest  me  by  my  right  hand. 

Hy  Thy  counsel  Thou  Icadcst  me. 

And  hereafter  Thou  wilt  receive  me  to  glory. 

Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ? 

I  delight  in  no  one  upon  earth  eoually  with  Thee, 
lliough  my  ffesh  and  my  heart  snould  foil. 

Yet  (i<kI  is  the  rock  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever. 

For  iM'hold  !  those  who  depart  from  Thee,  perish  ; 

Thou  destroyest  all  those  who  desert  Tliec  for  other  gods  ! 

Hut,  as  for  me,  to  be  near  unto  God  is  my  happiness, 

1  have  fixed  my  place  of  refuge  in  the  Lord  Jruovah, 

I  will  recount  all  Thy  works.* 

Psalm  LXXIII. 

Truly  the  Lord  is  good, — base  doubts,  depart — 

Is  g(^  to  all  who  are  of  upright  heart. 

But,  as  for  me,  I  had  almost  declined 

From  virtue;  sceptic  thoughts  o'erspread  my  mind. 

For  I  grew  envious  of  the  proud  and  vain. 

Seeing  the  wicked  prosper.  No  such  pain 
And  sore  disease,  I  saici,  their  days  attend : 

Ill  vigorous  health  their  joyous  life  they  spend. 

Ah  if  excmpUHl  from  the  common  lyt. 

The  cares  and  ills  of  life  they  suffer  nut. 
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Hence,  like  a  diain  of  gold,  their  pride  they  bear, 

And  bold  oppression  is  the  robe  they  wear. 

V%>luptuou8  ease  is  in  their  looks ;  their  fond 
And  towering  wishes  they  h^re  gone  beyond. 

C'orrupted  by  excess,  they  spurn  restraint. 

Oppress  the  lowly,  and  contemn  the  saint. 

Their  haughty  blasphemies  the  heaven  defy  ; 

And  their  tongue  preys  on  all  beneath  the  sky. 

The  good  are  turned  aside,  and,  forced  to  drain 
Tlic  cup  of  bitterness,  they  thus  complain : 

**  Doth  God  concern  himself  with  things  below  ? 

Or  can  it  lie  the  IMost  High  doth  not  know? 

Set*,  how  the  impious  prosper — sinners  these, 

Wlio  grow  in  wealth,  and  live  in  splendid  ease. 

Tlien  where  is  virtue's  gain,  where  the  defence 
Of  honest  worth,  the  meed  of  innocence  ? 

My  days  with  constant  sorrows  have  lK*en  fraught, 

And  every  mom  has  some  fresh  trial  brouglit." 

— Should  I  such  language  hold,  I^rd,  I  should  be 
A  traitor  to  thine  Israel  and  Thee. 

Yet  still,  the  mystery  my  mind  revolved,  ^ 

Hemained  t(H)  hard  to  be  by  reason  solved : 

Till  in  the  house  of  God  I  sought  relief. 

And  into  st'lf-reproach  was  turned  my  grief. 

There  was  I  taught  their  end.  I  saw  them  stand 
On  slijipcry  heights,  a  yawning  gulf  at  hand. 

How  in  a  moment  are  the  proud  cast  down. 

Consumed  beneath  the  terror  of  Thv  frown ! 

E'en  as  a  dream  the  cheated  mind  h)rsakes 
On  waking,  when,  O  Lord,  thy  w'rath  awakes. 

So  shall  the  pagi'ant  of  their  greatness  seem 
Shadowy  ana  vain,  a  scaroc-remembered  dream. 

Thus  was  1  trembled :  1  was  sick  at  heart 
Through  my  own  folly :  till  Thou  didst  impart 
A  lietter  mind,  1  lay  beneath  the  rod. 

E'en  like  the  bnites  who  cannot  know  their  God. 

V’ot,  still  Thy  gracious  presence  did  enfold  me, 

And  by  my  right  hand.  Lord,  thou  didst  uphold  me. 
Thnnigh  this  dark  world  Thv  wonl  shall  be  my  guide. 
Till  in  Thy  glory  I  am  satisfied. 

For  whom  have  I  in  heaven,  or  who  can  now 
Ik*  on  this  earth  mv  trust,  my  joy,  but  Tlioii  ? 

What  though  my  flesh,  and  heart,  and  life  decay ; 

God  is  my  strength,  my  nll-sufiicient  stay, 

A  |>ortion  that  snail  never  fade  amiy. 

The  base  apostates  who  their  God  forsake, 

'Fhy  righteous  vengeance  shall  at  length  o'ertake. 

Hut  1h*  it  mine  near  'Thee,  my  God,  to  dwell. 

And,  as  I  trust  in  Theo,  of  all  Thy  works  to  tell. 

Iho  object  of  the  present  Transkitors,  wc  have  already 
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marked,  is  very  dillercnt  fi-om  that  which  has  been  aimed  at  in 
these  metrical  versions.  The  principles  of  translation  which 
thev  have  adopted,  has  led  them  scrupulously  to  retain  all  such 
Hebraisms  as  are  either  not  liable  in  themselves  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  or  have  been  rendered  intelligible  by  familiar  use.  With 
n'gard  to  those  principles,  they  have  not  fully  explained  their 

views. 

«  Ujxiii  tlie  laws  of  grammatical  interpretation/  they  say,  *  the 
Tronsiators  cannot  now  enlarge,  without  losing  sight  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  object.  Of  the  extreme  importance  of  those  laws,  they  are 
fully  auiirc.  In  hict,  at  the  cummenoement  of  their  labours,  they 
contemplated  adding  a  regular  series  of  philological  notes.  But  this 
idea  was  afterwards  abandoned  ;  and  these  notes  will,  probably,  fomi, 
at  some  future  time,  the  substance  of  a  separate  publication.*  p.  vi. 

We  shall  await  that  publication  with  considerable  interest ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  we  have  felt  it  right  to  abstain  from  mi¬ 
nute  philological  criticism  on  these  Translations,  and  to  reserve 
our  observations  upon  the  system  of  translation  to  which  they 
are  conformed.  The  merit  of  the  work  roust  be  judged  of  in 
relation  to  what  its  Authors  have  purposed.  They  have  not 
aimed  at  producing  an  elegant,  idiomatic  version,  or  such  as 
might  compete  with  the  Authorized  Version  in  the  collocation 
and  modulation  of  its  periods;  but  they  have  furnished  the 
Biblical  student  with  a  translation  valuable  as  being  independent 
and  original,  fresh  drawn  from  the  Hebrew,  the  result  of  much 
assiduous  study  and  extensive  learning,  and  one  which  will, 
therefore,  be  of  great  use  in  illustrating  the  text,  and,  com¬ 
pared  with  other  versions,  in  fixing  its  true  import  It  is  by 
the  multiplication  of  such  contributions  to  Sacred  Literature, — 
and  the  humblest  efforts  of  the  kind  are  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Christian  world, — that  we  may  hope  at  length  to  obtain  a 
Public  Version  as  unexceptionable  in  point  of  fidelity  as  in  pro¬ 
priety  of  expression. 

NNc  must,  how’cver,  contend  that,  whether  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  an  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be 
pure  English;  that  nothing  is  gained  by  that  sort  of  half- 
translation,  which,  under  the  idea  of  literal  fidelity,  presents  to 
us  something  which  is  neither  English  nor  Hebrew, — render¬ 
ings  so  uncouth,  and  phrases  so  remote  from  the  conventional 
idiom,  that  a  school-boy  who  should  so  translate  Homer  or  Xe¬ 
nophon  would  be  turned  down  in  disgrace.  It  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  bow’  rarely  learned  critics  have  proved  themselves  compe¬ 
tent  translators.  Profoundly  versed  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  or 
Latin,  they  have  seemed  strangers  to  the  art  of  English  compo¬ 
sition,  and  have  discovered  a  singular  awkwardness  in  coovej- 
tng  the  results  of  their  acutest  philological  investmatioiis. 
(earning  and  judgement  are  the  prime  requisites  in  a  mblical 
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critic;  but  to  tliese,  the  translator  must  add  eloquence  and 


purity  of  taste,  or  he  will  fail  to  do  justice  to  either  his  text  or 
tiis  readers.  Tlie  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  sacred  writings, 
the  qualities  which,  apart  from  their  inspiration,  raise  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Moses,  of  David,  and  of  Isaiah,  above  all  Roman 
and  all  Grecian  fame,  are,  we  need  not  be  reminded,  of  inferior 
consideration,  compared  w’ith  the  matter  of  Revelation,  the 
awful  burden  of  prophecy,  and  the  saving  knowledge  w  hich  the 
word  of  life  communicates.  Still,  they  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Book  of  God,  and  a  portion  of  that  internal  evi- 
dence  hy  which  its  Divine  inspiration  is  attested  ;  and  this 
species  of  evidence,  let  it  be  rememl)ered,  becomes  proportion- 
ably  obscured  and  weakened  by  a  mode  of  translation  which 
sacrifices  perspicuity  to  a  spurious  fidelity,  and  dignity  of  ex- 
pression  to  philological  precision.  While,  then,  we  w’ould  protest 
against  placing  Biblical  criticism,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church,  on  the  charge  of  neologistical  tendencies,  we  must 
also  raise  our  voice  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  Muse,  the  eldest- 
born  of  Poetry,  the  handmaid  of  Devotion,  the  sister  of  Pro. 
phecy,  who  appears  to  us  to  have  suffered  cruel  injustice  at  the 
hands  both  of  learned  and  of  unlearned  translators.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  to  speak  of  the  Psalms  and  other  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  poetry,  will  sound  in  the  ears  of  some 
|>ersons  like  the  language  of  Neology  :  as  if  to  exalt  their  merit 
as  compositions,  was  to  lower  their  inspiration.  Pity  that  these 
w'atch'dogs  of  orthodoxy  cannot  distinguish  a  friend  from  a  foe; 
but  they  must  bark  on.  We  shall  close  this  article  writh  one  more 
sjK*cimen  of  ‘the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrew^s* — no  matter 
whence  obtained — in  which,  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  spirit  of  the  original  will  be  thought  to  have  been 
preserved  with  as  much  fidelity  as  in  the  most  literal  prose  ver¬ 
sion,  or  in  the  most  diffuse  and  ornate  paraphrase. 
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As  for  the  distant  w’ater  pants  the  desert's  fleet  gazelle, 

S)  longs  my  heart  for  Thee,  O  (iod ! — within  Thy  courts  to  dw’ell. 
Like  her  1  thirst,  but  thirst  for  thee,  the  source  of  life  and  joy. 

(>  when  among  Thy  saints  again  shall  praise  my  tongue  employ  ? 
But  here  my  toiirs  have  been  my  drink,  my  solace  night  and  day, 
While,  Where  is  mnv  thy  (nHi  ?  I  hear  the  taunting  heathen  say. 

I  think  upon  the  happy  days,  and  mourn  the  Sabbaths  tied. 

When  to  the  house  of  Gml  with  songs  the  joyous  train  I  led. 

\  et  why  dejectetl,  O  my  soul  ?  Why  faint  l)eneath  the  nnl  ? 
Ho|>e  on,  for  1  shall  praist'  Him  still,  my  IIelj>er  and  my  (hnl. 

But,  O  my  (fiHl,  the  thought  of  Thee  with  grief  my  liosom  tills, 
Here,  Is'yoiul  Jordan's  fountains,  lunid  Hermon’s  rocky  hills. 
Around  the  gathering  waters  niar,  and  glen  to  glen  replies : 

But  det'per  waters  w’nebn  my  sold,  and  Hoods  of  trouble  rise. 


plies : 
le  rise. 
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Ono*  ill  Thy  loving  kiiiclness  lilest,  swift  flew  my  days  along: 

Amid  the  watches  of  the  night,  Thy  praise  inspired  my  song. 

Hut  now  I  cry,  O  (tml  my  HtK'k,  why  hast  thon  cast  me  c»ff. 

To  ^nwn  IhMieath  oppression  and  endure  the  impious  scoflf? 

Keen  as  a  sword  the  cruel  taunt,  repeated  day  by  day  ; 

Where  is  the  (nul  he  trusted  in  ?  my  foes  insulting  say. 

Yet  why  art  thou  cast  down,  iny  soul?  Why  faint  In'iieath  the  rod? 
llojH*  on,  for  1  shall  praise  Him  still,  my  IIel|>cr  and  my  God. 

^  Judge  Thou  my  cause ;  right  me,  O  G<k1,  against  a  ruthless  race: 

0  save  me  from  a  treacherous  fiM.',  unprincipled  and  base. 

Fur  Thou  iny  strength,  my  fortress  art :  W  liy  hast  Thou  cast  me  otf? 
To  griKin  beneath  oppression,  and  endure  the  impious  scHitf? 

Staid  forth  Thy  light  and  truth,  O  Lord,  to  ]M)int  and  guide  my  road. 
To  lead  me  to  Thy  holy  mount,  even  Thy  blest  uImkIc. 

Then  at  Thine  altar,  ()  my  God,  my  harp  and  voice  shall  raise. 

To  TIkh',  the  Author  of  my  joy,  triumphant  hymns  of  praise. 

Then  why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul  ?  Why  faint  beneath  the  rml? 
no{)i‘  on,  for  I  shall  praise  Him  still,  my  Saviour  and  my  (lod. 


Art.  V.  1.  Considerations  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Committee  o/' 
the  Hritish  and^  Foreign  Bible  Sm  iety,  on  the  ])resent  Crisis  of  its 
Affairs,  lly  a  J^'cretary  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  fW’iety.  Hvo.  pp.  2H. 
London, 

2.  The  Charaeter  of  the  Bible  Society  as  a  Beligiotis  Institution  ;  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  (j.  T.  Noel,  oc- 
casijuiod  by  his  Letter  to  Lord  Teignmouth.  By  Clericns.  Hvo. 
pp.  11.  Price  1^.  London,  Ill'll. 

.‘1.  Circular  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
S(K'}ctif^  and  of  the  various  Auxiliary  and  Branch  Sitcietiest  and 
liible  .tss(H'iations,  by  a  Provisional  Committee  formed  on  the  20th 
of  May,  Ilk'll,  at  il2,  Sackville  Street,  London,  pp.  3. 

W  K  bad  not  intended  to  adyert  again,  at  least  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  to  the  subject  of  these  publications ;  V)ut  pamphlets, 
letters,  and  resolutions  are  pouring  in  upon  us,  which,  if  noticed 
at  all,  require  to  be  promptly  noticed  ;  and  the  activity  of  the 
agitators  calls  for  a  corresponding  watchfulness  and  decision. 
This  specious  and  insidious  ‘Circular’,  the  manifesto  of  the 
Sackville  Street  junta,  bearing  as  it  does  the  signatures  of  nearly 
eighty  respectable  individuals,  claims  a  distinct,  though  brief 
examination. 

The  Circular  invites  our  serious  and  deep  consideration  to 
t^Jght  ‘  Resolutions’,  which  we  shall  take  up  seriatim, 

*  1.  I'h.it  WT  whose  names  arc  undersignetl,  do  form  a  Provisional 
P^minnttee,  with  powTr  to  add  to  our  number;  for  the  purpose  of 
VoL.  VI, — S.  T 
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uniting  in  8uch  measures  as  may  induce  the  British  and  Foreign  Bibl** 
Society  to  re-consider  the  decision  of  the  lute  Anniversary  (lenml 
Mt^ting  of  that  Institution,  and  to  bring  at)out  a  Si'mmitiun  in  point  tf 
Membership  from  those  who  do  not  acknowletlge  the  Scriptural  doc* 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.* 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  a  provisional  committee 
was  ever  formed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  society, 
but  with  the  avowed  object  of  disturbing  an  institution  long  es- 
tablished,  by  forcing  upon  it  the  views  of  an  inconsiderable  and 
defeated  minority.  This  provisional  committee  is  nothing  bet- 
ter  than  an  organized  conspiracy,  how  specious  soever  its  ob¬ 
ject,  which,  if  successful,  would  overturn  the  whole  manage- 
mtMit  of  the  Society.  Formed  in  direct  and  open  opposition  to 
the  venerable  President,  the  episcopal  and  other  vice-pre¬ 
sidents,  (with  the  exception  of  Lords  Mandeville  and  l.orton,) 
the  officers,  and  the  elected  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  all  of  whom  have  deliberately  recorded  their 
opinion,  and  are  staked  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  So¬ 
ciety, — the  effect  of  what  this  junta  are  proposing  to  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  their  aim,  must  be,  to  turn  out  the  whole  body  of 
patrons  and  directors,  who,  if  thus  overborne  and  counteracted, 
could  neither  with  honour  nor  consistency  retain  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Institution.  But  that  such  is  the  actual  aim  of 
some  of  the  confederates,  is  matter  of  notoriety.  The  followng 
is  the  language  of  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.,  in  his  last  furious  buU 
against  the  Bible  Society  Committee. 

‘  Such  is  the  maiiuor  in  which  the  Directors  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Bible  Society  have  directed  themselves  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  proctHHlings.  And  1  ask,  if  it  be  jKwsible,  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  world,  to  prinluce  an  example  of  charges  so  mnltipliiHl,  and  of 
such  weight,  and  magnitude,  and  criminality,  Ixung  brought  against, 
the  managers  (»f  any  other  siK’iety  ?  Yet,  after  all,  how  little  do  wc 
know  of  their  practices — how  short  a  way  have  we  been  able  to  trace 
them  !  But  from  the  little  we  have  seen  of  their  public  transactioiii- 
and  fn»m  the  glimpst'  we  have  had  of  their  secret  operations,  a  scene 
has  been  disclosed  unparalleled  and  unprecedented.  Religious  prin¬ 
ciples  have  Ikh'u  outr.iged,  religious  duties  have  l)een  violated,  and  re¬ 
ligion  its*df  has  lK*en  trampled  upon,  and  exp>Ked  to  the  scorn  of  men 
and  to  the  derision  of  infiuels.  And  they  who  have  lK«n  guilty  of  ill 
these  delinquencies,  although  fully  and  publicly  convicted  of  them, 
fuse  to  this  hour  to  make  any  acknowledgement  or  confession  of  tbek 
faults.  Din'S  it  iK'Come  any  Christian  to  supjwrt  or  countenance  sucb 
a  Committee?  In  doing  so,  is  he  not  betraying  the  cause  which  it  h 


bis  duty  to  supjwrt  ?  And  does  he  not  become  a  partaker  of  othff 

men’s  sms  ? .  Can  any  of  their  supjwrtcrs  affirm  with  a  g<wl 

oonscieuct',  that  they  are  not  incompt'tent  and  disipudified  for  the  du¬ 
ties  of  their  office  ? .  It  might  have  been  ex|>ected,  cousidorifll 
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the  number  uiul  nia^itudc  of  the  charges  established  against  them, — 
ami  the  fact  of  their  being  the  occasion  of  so  greatly  dividing  public 
opinion,  and  producing  so  unhapny  a  schism,  that  they  would  long  ore 
now  have  voluntarily  resigned  tne  direction  of  the  society,  and  ueeu 
willing  to  commit  it  to  others  who  might  re-unite  in  its  favour  the 
>iitfr:igi‘s  of  Christians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  bei*n  placed,  they  have  tenaciously  clung  to  their 
situation,  although  they  are  well  aware  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
their  being  able  to  regain  that  general  coiiHdencc  which  they  once  j>os- 
scssihI,  but  which  they  have  irretrievably  lost.  In  this  state  of  things, 
it  tuigiit  to  Ih?  considered,  whether  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Societies  should 
not  require  their  resignation  of  ottice.' 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  this  furious 
and  scandalous  libel,  6t  only  for  the  notice  of  a  court  of  justice, 
and  which,  had  it  proceeded  from  Taylor  and  Carlile,  would 
have  heen  duly  appreciated,— in  order  that  none  of  our  readers 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  real  views  of  at  least  some  who  sancti¬ 
moniously  clamour  about  religious  tests  and  prayer.  So  did 
the  Pharisees  stand  up  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  while 
bearing  false  witness  against  the  Saviour !  The  name  of  Robert 
Haldane  is  not  attached  to  the  circular,  but  that  of  his  faithful 
nephew,  and  deputy,  Alexander  Haldane,  is  of  course  among 
the  subscribers ;  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  who, 
in  1821,  sounded  the  6rst  note  of  warfare  against  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  Committee ;  and  those  of  some  other  worthy  persons  well 
known  for  their  hostility  to  the  very  principles  of  the  Institution. 
Five  years  ago,  in  noticing  the  malignant  shape  which  the  dispute 
about  the  Apocrypha  had  assumed,  the  Eclectic  Review  warned 
the  Committee  of  the  sort  of  warfare  which  they  might  prepare 
to  encounter.  Our  readers  may  now  judge  whether  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed  was  not  too  appropriate.  *  If  any  persons 
‘  imagine  that  the  opposition  whicti  has  for  some  time  been  ri- 

*  pening,  originated  in  the  Apocrypha  question,  or  that  it  will 

*  expire  with  it,  they  are  under  a  comnlete  delusion.  Many 

*  years  ago,  a  notorious  licresiarch,  the  high-priest  of  Antino- 

*  mianisni,  yet  holding  a  benefice  in  the  Establishment,  is  said 

*  to  have  termed  the  Institution,  the  Devil’s  Society.  And 
‘  there  arc  other  religionists,  not  precisely  of  this  school,  men  of 
‘  purer  creed  and  better  feeling,  yet  whose  doctrinal  ecccntrici- 

*  tics  and  party  zeal  render  them  scarcely  less  inimical  to  the 
’  irenical  plan  and  catholic  principle  oi  the  Institution.  A 

*  is  springing  up  in  the  religious  worlds  the  progress  qf 
‘  vhich  will  require  to  be  closely  watched  and  vigorously  con- 

*  trolled ;  for  the  if  will  not  be  content  till  they^have  remodelled 
‘  erenj  religious  institution^  and  stamj}€d  them  with  their  own 
\fenturrs  of  intolerance.  For  this  time,  the  experiment  on  the 
‘  Bible  Cummittcc  Xins  failed.  The  Secretaries  and  three-fourths 
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‘  of  the  Committee  have  not  gone  out.  But  tlie  contest  is  no( 

•  over.*^ 

Such  was  the  language  held  in  this  Journal  in  18:26.  \\\ 
now  ask,  were  we  not  in  the  right  ?  It  proceeded  from  no  ran¬ 
dom  conjecture,  nor  was  it  spoken  in  the  oracular  spirit  of  pro. 
phecy, — except  that  experience  will  sometimes  attain 

‘  To  something  like  prophetic  strain ; — * 

but  expressed  a  firm  conviction,  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of 
character  and  facts.  Mr.  George  Clayton,  the  Author  of  tlnj 
‘  Considerations  ’,  docs  not  appear  to  be  fully  aware  of  the /i/ia. 
iion  of  the  Sackville  Street  Committee,  or  rather  of  the  school 
from  which  it  has  emanated,  although  he  has  most  truly  cha¬ 
racterized  the  main  part  of  these  reformers.  ‘  1  do  *,  he  says, 

‘  I  must,  and  ever  shall  congratulate  myself,  that  the  stir  and 
‘  strife  on  this  lamented  occasion  have  not  sprung  from  the  non- 
‘  conforming  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.' 
He  then  adds : — 

*  From  clergymen  or  laymen  of  the  established  churches  of  this 
kingdom,  and,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  younger  and  less  matured 
among  these, — men  green  in  judgement  and  warm  in  temperament, 
W’ho,  as  John  Uunyan  would  s:iy,  have  the  egg-shell  still  upon  their 
heads, — this  unhappy  contest  has  emanated.  Is  it  to  be  attributed  to 
the  |>ower  of  prejudice — to  the  long  seclusion  within  college  walls— 
to  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  religions  toler¬ 
ation  and  of  human  nature — to  the  lack  of  due  initiation  into  tho« 
theological  studies  which  ought  to  precede  (and  that  in  preference  to 
all  classical  and  mathematical  science)  an  intriHlnction  to  the  lalKMir^ 
of  the  ministry, — or  to  what  other  cause  is  it  to  be  assigned,  that  then 
are  the  dear  brethren  who  have  {mured  mmii  us  all  this  confusion  ?  ’ 

Not  these  only.  We  could  mention  individuals  whose  age 
and  standing  might  seem  to  entitle  them  to  he  looked  up  to  as 
leaders  and  guides,  whose  zeal  and,  perhaps,  amiableness  of 
character,  command  veneration,  and  seduce  many  an  ardent 
and  generous  mind  into  the  feelings  of  discipleship ;  but  whose 
original  feebleness  of  judgement,  indicated  by  prominent  ec¬ 
centricities,  has  neither  been  remedied  by  sound  learning,  nor 
improved  by  age.  ^^"c  cannot  forget  whence  sprang  the  epi¬ 
demic  heresy  of  the  years  1817,  18,  which  was  confined  entirely 
to  ministers  of  the  Kslahiishcd  Church, — for  the  ‘seceders’ 
never  blended  with  the  *  dissenters,* — ainl  which,  according  to 
the  coniessiun  ot  its  leading  advocates,  derived  its  seminal  prin¬ 
ciples  from  the  doctrinal  instructions  of  one  w  ho  has  been  a 
loud  denouncer  of  the  iniquities  of  the  IVible  Society,  and 
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fiijiircs  in  the  Provisional  Coinniittco.  And  we  nre  grieved  to 
notice  the  name  of  another  much  esteemed  clergyman,  wlio  is 
no  irreeii-lu)ni,  hut  whose  constitutional  vehemence,  extending 
iicflf  to  all  liis  opinions,  right  or  wrong,  gives  an  almost  fan- 
t.i>lical  character  to  sound  learning  and  tervent  piety,  and  dis- 
(jualities  him  as  a  sate  guide  in  practical  matters.  The  greater 
part  of  I  lie  clerical  subscribers  are,  however,  what  Mr.  Clayton 
ju.'tly  describes  them  to  be, — ‘green  in  judgement  and  warm  in 
‘  temperament,* — veliement,  confident,  and  intolerant, — strongly 
ivmiiuling  us,  in  their  moral  physiognomy,  of  the  Cowans,  and 
Uovaiis,  and  Parings  of  the  Antinomian  secession,  although 
their  ultra-orthodoxy  assumes  a  less  dangerous  character.  May 
ue  he  pardoned  if  w  e  again  cite  the  language  of  our  ow  n  Jour¬ 
nal  some  thirteen  years  back,  in  reference  to  the  true  cause  of 
iluse  phenomena.  ‘  'riie  defectiveness  or  the  entire  want  of  a 

*  theological  education,  we  have  often  remarked  to  be  a  conco- 
‘  mitant,  and  we  believe  it  to  be,  in  many  instances,  a  direct  cause 
‘  4»f  the  adoption  of  such  sentiments.  .  .  llow’  far  even  the  most 
‘  jiidicions  theological  education  afibrds  a  security,  independent 

*  of  personal  piety,  against  errors  of  the  sceptical  class,  is  a  (jues- 
‘  lion  of  tact  which  we  need  not  at  present  discuss.  Hut  we  may 
‘  with  confiilenee  affirm,  that  it  will,  generally  speaking,  obviate  the 
‘  danger  of  falling  into  fantastic  incoherencies,  similar  to  those 
‘  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  Where  men  (what- 
‘  ever  may  have  been  their  j\dvantages  as  to  general  education) 

‘  become  suddenly  aecpiainted  with  the  first  truths  of  Christ- 
‘  ianily,  and  are  immediately  called  upon  to  commit  themselves, 
‘  in  the  most  ]uil)lic  manner,  upon  its  several  doctrines,  and 

*  where  vivacity  of  temper  is  met  by  stimulating  circumstances, 
‘  — nothing  less,  we  imagine,  than  eminent  grace,  and  that,  pro- 
‘  hahly,  imparted  under  the  pressure  of  alHiction,  will  preserve 

*  Mich  persons  upon  the  plain,  humble  path  of  scriptural  sim- 
‘  plieity.  IVrhaps,  some  one  luckless  hyperbole,  uttered  in  the 
‘  heat  of  declamation,  w  hich  is  unhappily  remembered,  admired, 
‘  and  repeated,  m.ay  first  tempt  the  feet  upon  the  field  of  extrn- 

*  vagance ;  and  this  enchanted  ground  once  trodden  upon,  how 

*  fearful  is  the  chance  that  the  w’anderer  may  return  !** 

Tpon  the  whole,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  private  worth 
of  the  individuals  whose  names  are  attached  to  this  Circular, 
we  must  say,  that  they  form  a  class,  to  whose  collective  judge¬ 
ment  we  should  not  think  it  safe  greatly  to  defer.  Nay,  al¬ 
though,  while  acting  separately,  or  in  association  with  Christians 
of  cooler  judgement  and  less  exalted  sentiments,  they  may  be 
useful  and  valuable  members  of  the  body,  yet,  when  compacted 
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into  a  sectarian  phalanx  hy  the  force  of  moral  affinity,  they  mar 
reasonahly  be  re<r;ir(leil,  we  think,  with  suspicion.  A  very  strong 
presumption  would  lie  against  the  judiciousness,  the  Scriptural 
wisdom,  the  entire  consistency,  of  any  measure  or  recommend¬ 
ation  originating  in  such  a  (juarter,  and  hacked  hy  such  an 
array ;  and  if  we  did  not  even  perceive  the  drift  of  their  pro- 
posal,  we  should  feel  warranted  in  entertaining  suspicions  of 
what  it  might  introduce,  and  in  adopting  the  well-known  ex. 
pression  of  distrust : 

‘  — Timeo  Danaos,  ct  dona  ferentes* 

In  the  present  case,  however,  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  their 
proceeding.  The  avow'ed  object  is,  to  change  the  w  hole  con¬ 
stitution,  character,  and  management  of  the  Ifihle  Society,  by  a 
system  of  agitation  more  worthy  of  a  political  faction,  than  of  a 
small  minority  of  a  religious  association.  We  shall  dismiss  this 
first  resolution  with  the  just  remark  of  ISIr.  Clayton,  that, — 

‘  To  ontor  a  society  you  do  not  cordially  approve — to  co-operate 
from  year  to  year  with  that  society,  whether  as  a  j)rivate  nieinlicr  or 
as  a  jmblic  otlicer — to  invite  (»tluT  men  to  join  you  upon  the  known 
principles  of  the  society — and  then,  u|)on  the  access  of  some  new' light 
to  tlie  mind,  or  from  the  iiiHuence  of  example  and  persuasion,  to  con¬ 
spire  the  production  of  an  essential  change  in  such  society — yes,  and 
under  the  mortitieatit)ii  incident  to  defeat,  even  to  lalwuir  its  subm- 
sion — npptnirs  to  me  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  honour¬ 
able  feeling,  and  Christian  moralitv*  As  long  as  I  approve  the  so¬ 
ciety,  let  me  remain  in  it  ;  when  I  think  I  discern  causi^  for  dissatis¬ 
faction,  let  me  remonstrate  ;  if  my  testimony  fail  to  produce  conviction, 
let  me  peactnibly  withdraw'  myself,  and  seek  another  field  more  con¬ 
genial  to  niy  sonlimonls  and  wishes.’ 

— Or,  wc  would  add,  peaceably  accjuicsce  in  the  decision  of  the 
majority.  We  now'  proceed  to  examine  the  next  resolution. 

‘  2.  That  a  SiK'iety,  whose  object  is  to  circulate  the  pure  Word  of 
Gml,  and  u|M)n  which  devolves  the  responsibility  of  prejmring  and 
issuing  new  translations  of  it,  must  Ik*  considertnl  decidedly  a  religioui 
society,  and  ought  pre-eminently  to  he  conducted  on  Scriptural  prin¬ 
ciples.* 

Wc  h  avc  no  objection  to  make  against  this  proposition  as  it 
stands.  We  would  say,  with  ‘  Clericus,*  that  we  ‘  consider  the 

•  Gihle  Society  as  both  a  religious  and  a  charitable  institution 

•  in  the  highest  possible  degree.’  It  has  been,  as  he  remarks, 
from  its  commencement,  a  religious  society  in  the  most  exalted 
sense  of  the  term. 

‘  It  li;is  ahvays  In'cn  known  and  recogniziMl  as  such,  under  8|H‘ci(ied 
liiniutitais,  hy  every  de]t4irtment  of  the  community.  It  was  origiaat«i 
liy  religious  men  for  a  religious  object,  but  these  devout  and  excellent 
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iiuliviiUiiils — men  who  loved  prayer,  and  wh(»se  whole  character  wa® 
nvlolent  of  communion  with  God — these' sainted  and  in  many  instances 
now  departed  spirits — saw  that  there  was  a  vast  number  of  iH'rsons, 
ho  would  have  no  objection  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
fruin  which,  with  whatever  inconsistency,  they  professed  to  draw  the 
principles  of  their  belief  and  conduct,  but  could  not  W  prevailed  ujHin 
to  contribute  to  the  iwomotion  of  the  cause  of  religion  in  any  nunre  de- 
Jiiiite  and  sjH'cilic  form.  They  therefore  wisely  abstained  from 
uhlishing  any  other  terms  of  communion  than  that  of  an  avowed  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Scriptures — from  any  religious  exercise,  which  would 
of  necessity  o|K*rate  as  an  exclusionary  barrier  against  those  who, 
%»hatever  might  be  their  errors  or  their  peculiarities,  were  willing  to 
Im*  etlicient  lalMHirers  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  object.  In  tliis, 
tiiev  s;iw  no  compromise  lK*yond  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  Christian 
forlK'anince — no  expediency  beyond  that  which  stands  accredited  in 
the  clearest  records  of  the  Christian  law— no  prudence  lK*yond  that 
which  is  vindicated  by  Apost(dic  example  in  becoming  all  things  to  all 
men.  in  order,  if  possible,  to  save  some. 

‘  Tims  was  the  basis  of  the  Society  laid  in  the  most  comprehensive 
wisdom  combined  with  the  most  fervent  pietv.  And,  its  great  object 
and  general  j)rinciple8  of  actitm  lieing  dehned,  it  soon  became  the  rally¬ 
ing  {>oint  to  almost  all  that  was  lilieral  in  sentiment,  fervent  in  zeal, 
and  genuine  in  devotion  throughout  the  land,  and  speedily  spread  its 
raniitications  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  earth.  Its  treasury 
lH‘came  a  rest*rvoir,  into  which  persons  of  all  classes  and  denominations 
unanimously  and  cheerfully  tmured  their  contributions.  Innumerable 
sluices  were  op<'ned,  by  whicli  Christian  eloquence,  burdened  with  the 
treasures  of  eternal  truth,  was  enalded  to  diffuse  its  rich  and  nielli Hu- 
ouK  streams.  Amidst  all  this  flow  of  Christian  sentiment  and  ('hris- 
tian  exertion,  not  a  svllable  was  heard  from  Socinians  or  Infidels  of 
any  comjiact  being  violated.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  fiery  spirit, 
who  |M>ssibly  mistaking  the  impulses  of  pride  for  the  dict.ites  of  con¬ 
science,  might  think  it  his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  op|>ortu- 
nity  to  utter  his  loud  and  ill-judged  j)rotestation  against  the  sjiecific 
errors  of  any  class  of  religionists,  might  Ik*  called  to  order  as  travelling 
beyond  the  record.  But  excepting  a  few  instances  of  individual  indis¬ 
cretion  being  not  improjierly  checked,  I  have  heard  of  no  complaint 
from  any  IxkI  v  of  jirofessors,  as  if  the  great  principles  of  the  .Society 
had  been  vi(datcd.  For  a  series  of  years,  the  attacKs  directed  against 
it  proceeded  almost  uniformly  and  exclusively  from  members  of  our 
own  (’hurch,  who  mistakenly  imagined  that,  in  the  combination  of 
which  it  was  formed,  they  saw  an  element  of  destruction  to  the  Esta¬ 
blishment.  Contrary  to  their  expectations  and  predictions,  however, 
the  interests  of  the  Church  have  gone  hand  in  hand  wdth  those  of  the 
•Siciety  ;  and  in  respect  of  spiritual  efficiency  and  zeal,  it  stands  infi¬ 
nitely  higher  at  this  moment  than  when  the  Institution  first  drew  its 
breath. 

‘  And  was  there  nothing  in  all  this,  I  would  ask,  to  command  the 
anpmbation  and  to  rous4'  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian,  liecause  all 
the  meiidsTs  and  officers  of  the  ^Wiety  were  not  orthiMlox,  pious,  and 
devoted  men  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  see  a  held  of  corn,  waving  in  rich  and 
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pildon  proniisi',  U'ctuise  tlieri*  may  a  «ireal«*r  or  less  proportion  of 
tires  mingled  with  the  pure  and  solid  grain?  Is  it  nothing  to  U'holil 
the  h*:ives  of  the  tree  of  sacred  knowledge  scattered  in  such  copious 
supplies  over  the  trouhled  waters  of  human  ignorance  and  error,  bf. 
caiiM*  the  hands  of  some  of  those  by  whom  they  are  ditfused,  are  not 
MO  pure  from  the  taint  of  heresy,  as  all  agree  in  desiring  that  they 
were  ?  I  would  form  no  extravagant  expectations  from  the  ojM'ratiom 
of  the  Hible  Society.  In  many  instances,  this,  doubtless,  has  lieen 
done.  I  would  not  calculate  the  iHuietit  as  lR*aring  a  necessary  pro. 
iMirtion  to  the  numlKT  of  volumes  which  it  circulates,  but  I  must  it- 
linnuish  all  my  ideas  of  the  etlicieucy  of  ap]M»inted  means — of  the  es¬ 
tablished  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration  of  the  Divine  government, — before  I  can  lightly  esteem  the 
mighty  machinery,  which  this  Institution  brings  to  bear  u|>ou  the 
spiritual  illumination  of  the  human  race.’  CIcricuSf  pp.  2II — 2fi. 

If  it  has  been  contendctl  that  the  Dihle  Society  is  not,  in  ccertf 
sensCt  a  religious  society,  no  one  has  ever  ilenieil  it  to  he  a  rr- 
/ig/of/.v  institution,  Dot  a  religious  society  conveys  to  some 
persons,  the  notion  of  a  closer  religious  fellowship,  a  more 
strictly  ecclesiastical  communion,  than  the  IVihle  Society  either 
]>rofessedly  or  really  involves.  In  fact,  though  loosely  ternicil 
a  society,  and  supposed,  as  such,  to  comprehend  all  who,  by 
suhscrihing  to  it,  become  its  supporters,  it  can  hardly  he  consi- 
dercil  as  in  strict  propriety  a  society  at  all.  The  only  actual 
association  is  limited  to  its  ollicers  and  the  members  of  commit¬ 
tees.  It  is  s]>ecilically  an  institution,  rather  than  a  community; 
restricted  in  its  object,  unrestricted  in  the  cooperation  which  it 
invites;  wholly  religious  in  the  character  of  its  management  and 
agency,  hut  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  character  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  combine  in  giving  the  word  of(iod  to  every  nation 
under  heaven  ;  the  principle  of  condiination,  with  a  view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  upon  the  greatest  possible  scale, 
being  made  *  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  boundaries  of 
*  pjofessed  ('bristianity.'  'Fhe  true  character  of  the  Society  is 
seen  ill  its  obji  ct,  its  history,  its  operations,  and  its  beneficent 
results;  and  as  to  its  principles,  what  can  be  more  scrijitural? 
For  they  are  summed  up  in  the  two  ]u*opositions,  that  the  Hible 
is  tlie  Woril  of  CJod,  revealing  the  only  way  of  salvation,  and 
that  as  the  Scriptures  alike  concern  all,  are  addressed  to  all, 
and  are  needed  by  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  believe  them  to 
be  the  word  of  (mxI,  to  unite  in  placing  them,  so  far  as  possible, 
w  itliin  the  reach  of  every  creature. 

‘  .k  lhat,  considering  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Hible  Sticiety  to  be 
an  IiiMtitutioii  ot  tiie  character  alK>ve  descriln'd,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
wlm  do  not  acknow  ledge  the  Scriiiturul  d»H:triue  of  the  Holy 
Iriuity  cannot  amsisteiitly  Ik*  admitted  ^leudK'rs  of  the  S<K:iety.* 

And  it  is  our  opinion  that  (hey  rr/w,  for  reasons  again  aiwl 
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a«Min  explained.  First,  because  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
ariiniis  ot  tliein;  secoinlly,  because  the  object,  being  simply  tlie 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  allows  of  their  concurrence;  ibirtlly, 
because  it  is  the  duly  of  even  Socinians,  to  concur  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  a  book  which  they  acknowledge  as  of  Divine 
aiitlmiity,  and  it  cannot  be  right  in  us  to  discountenance  others 
fiom  doing  their  duty;  fourthly,  because  to  exclude  them  would 
Ik?  not  very  practicable,  not  very  honourable,  not  very  consist¬ 
ent,  not  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth  or  the  credit 
t)f  evangelical  religion,  and,  as  being  a  measure  of  unprovoked 
insult,  not  very  Christian. 

‘  If',  s:iys  3Ir.  Clayton,  *  one  obnoxious  class  is  to  l)C  shut  out, 
equity  ami  fairness  and  consistency  demand  that  all  obnoxious  clash's 
should  Ih'  excluded,  lint  as  things  now  are,  it  is  not  a  miestion  n|H»n 
the  propriety  and  ])raeticability  of  shutting  (mt  meinlxTS,  nenceforth  to 
Im*  pronounced  ineligible  or  inadmissible,  but  t»f  turning  out  |HTs<»nH 
whom  you  have  invited,  admitted,  and  entertained  in  this  fellowship  of 
diNtributing  the  Scriptures.  Hateful  as  Socinian  doctrine  must  be  to 
the  tirtloKhix  Indiever,  and  ])ainful  as  he  must,  on  some  accounts,  find 
it,  to  asMKriate  with  its  abettors  on  any  occasion  \vhatever  ;  yet,  if  such 
c<>-»»jKTation,  in  any  given  case,  involve  no  compromise  of  smitiment, 
Ih*  productive  of  no  practical  mischief,  tend  to  the  wider  diffusion  of 
the  uncorrupted  word  of  GikI,  and,  by  possibility,  lead  on  to  the  illu- 
minatitm  and  conversion  of  the  erroneous  themselves ;  then,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  the  j»rinciple8  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  dictates  of  the 
renewed  heart,  so  far  from  proscribing,  do  actually  concur  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  enjoin  it.  And  i  think  it  may  be  shewn,  by  irrefragidde 
pns»f,  that  ns  long  as  the  Society  adheres  to  its  one  object,  and  pre¬ 
serves  entire  its  ]>resent  constitution,  although  it  have  no  exclusive 
law,  it  iuvtdves  no  compromisi^  of  religious  opinion ;  it  is  seciired  from 
the  production  of  any  practical  mischief ;  it  docs  most  uiupiestionably 
tend  to  effect  a  wider  circulation  of  Ibdy  Scripture ;  and  has,  in  va¬ 
rious  and  well-authenticated  instances,  reclaimed  from  the  camp  of 
error  those  who  had  there  been  entangled  and  overcome.* 

‘  My  views  of  the  religion  of  .Tesus  Christ,  and  of  the  obligations  it 
im|>oM‘s,  are  such,  that  I  devoutly  wdsh  all  the  Socinians  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  could  Ik'  prevailed  on  to  join  me  in  presenting  the  Scriptures, 
without  n(»te  or  comment,  to  the  wlude  family  of  man:  and  were  I 
t(*  propose  any  barrier  to  such  a  junction,  or  to  refuse  it,  I  think  such 
refusal  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

*  1  am,  moreover,  p<*rfectly  convinced,  that  no  law  of  exclusion  can 
l>e  devisi'd,  which  will  be  found  really  and  i)crmanently  etficieiit  in 
maintaining  the  j)roj>o8ed  separation.  So  muen  of  mental  reservation 
mid  st'cret  erpiivocation  may  be  brought  to  any  test  of  human  pre¬ 
scription,  that  heretical  subtlety  will  t‘asily,  and  w’ith  the  utmast 
plausibility,  evade  it.  Witness  the  total  inelficacy  of  subscription  to 
Articles  of  Faith,  for  the  exclusion  of  men  of  erroneous  creeds  and 
pruriigate  habits,  from  holding  office  in  the  established  church.  The 
love  of  the  truth,  and  the  profession  of  it,  sustained  by  the  iiifluenoec 
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of  thi‘  Iltily  (Jhiist,  aiul  bv  the  viirioua  administrations  of  Christ  i  npi. 
ritual  kiiiploni,  are  ubiinilantly  more  iniglity,  for  the  preservation  of 
tlie  ('hureh  from  the  incursions  of  error,  than  all  the  guards  of  humin 
device,  and  all  the  fences  of  human  creation. 

‘  1  deem  it,  therebire,  a  duty  to  protest  against  the  recent  attonjj>u 
that  have  lH*en  made  to  innovate  11^)011  the  constitution  of  the  Societt: 
First,  iH'rause  I  consider  the  principle  of  the  pro|H)sed  alteration  tol» 
iTNKiOHTKoi's  ;  by  whicli  I  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  disingenuous,  di*. 
honounible,  and  unjust,  involving  a  breach  of  giKnl  faith  with  the 
public,  destructive  of  c(mfidence  lietween  man  and  man,  and  suhtfr. 
sive  of  the  integrity  of  moral  obligation.  To  change,  flow,  the  original 
basis  of  the  Society,  after  the  lapsi*  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
after  it  has  received  the  seal  which  the  mortality  and  the  testamentarr 
lilnuality  of  the  pious  dead  have  set  upon  it,  would  be,  in  my  view,  an 
affnmt  ti>  the  Internal  Justice.  It  would  be  doing  evil,  that  gcHnl  muv 
iMUiie.  It  would  Ik*  to  apply  the  exphnled  diK^trine  of  cjrpcdicnc^,  in  a 
disguised,  but  a  most  exceptionable  birm.  And  I  have  yet  to  learn, 
that  that  zeal  for  ortlunlox  doctrine  is  any  lu'tter  than  spurious,  coun¬ 
terfeit,  ami  delusive,  which,  in  grasping  at  some  favourite  jioint  of 
imagined  reformation,  tramples  on  the  claims  of  stK’ial  virtue,  conven¬ 
tional  truth,  ami  moral  lamest v.  Fiat  Juxtitia  ;  mat  ca'luin. 

*  Secondly,  I  enter  this  public  protest,  because  I  consider  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  new  measures  to  be  as  impolitic  us  it  is  unrigliteous. 
I’liwittingly,  I  grant,  and  against  their  lK*st  intentions,  the  malcontent 
meinlMT-.  of  our  Sm'iety  are  really  serving  the  cause  they  profess  them- 
M'lves  anxious  to  stigmatize  and  destroy.  Socinians,  and  S(K*inianisin, 
have,  by  their  means,  In'en  called  into  a  greater  publicity  of  notice, 
and  swelh*<l  into  a  larger  magnitude  of  imjHirtance,  than  by  any  event 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  cmintry  for  at  least  the  space  of  half  1 
century.’  pp.  Il2 — II. 

'I'lio  fourth  Kesolutioii  is  as  follows: 

*  1.  That  we,  therefore,  jdedg**  ourselves  to  use  all  (Jiristian  ineaiw 
in  our  power  to  have  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SiK’iety  rtruily 
I'stablislietl  u|K)n  the  above  principles.’ 

hat  }>ri:u’iplcs  ?  ‘Scripture  princijdos  *?  or  *  Our  oui* 

‘  iiioii’^  'rile  wording  is  not  very  clear.  But,  (leullcincn,  tlic 
Bihie  Society  is  *  tirnily  established  and  letiuires  not  your 
using  any  means,  ('hristian  or  unchristian,  to  move  it  from  its 
presi'ut  foundation.  As  there  has  been  no  settlement,  no  de¬ 
viation  troin  the  perpendicular,  we  believe  all  to  be  safe  there; 
and  uhen,  under  such  circumstances,  we  find  persons  busying 
themselves  with  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  that  has  stood 
firm  so  long,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  them  to  be  sappers  and 
miners,  rather  than  builders.  Broceeil  we  to  Kesohition 

o.  1  hat  «‘utcrt-:iiiiitig  the  most  friendly  feeling  towards  the  SodctTi 
we  iiiviie  the  inwoiK'nition  nf  any  memlK'rs  of  Auxiliary  Societw** 
.\ss4K'iatioiis,  and  other  individuals  of  every  ('hristian  deiiominatioo, 
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who  iicquit'sco  in  the  principle  declareil  in  the  foretjoinj?  Resolutions; 
ami  we  solicit  the  comnmnii*ation  of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject/ 

In  other  words,  ‘  That,  entertaining  tlie  most  friendly  feeling 
towards  a  Society  of  which  many  of  us  have  been  for  many 
years  the  most  bitter  and  malignant  calumniators  and  opponents, 
we  invite  the  co-operation  of  any  persons  who  acquiesce  in  our 
opinions,  in  carrying  our  point  per  J'as  el  tie/as,  and  ousting 
Hrandram,  Hughes,  and  the  whole  Earl  Street  Committee,  with 
or  against  whom  we  find,  to  our  mortification,  that  wc  avail  no¬ 
thing/ 

Tliat  w'c  have  no  intention  of  recommending  that  any  Tkst 
should  Ik*  put  individually  to  persons  proposing  to  become  mend>er8  of 
the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Hilde  Society,  or  that  any  (tuoKtit»ns  whatso¬ 
ever  should  Ih?  asked  of  them  ;  it  lK*ing  pre-snpposetl  that  such  iH'rsons 
arc  ai*cjuainted  with  the  rules  of  the  Society  which  they  intend  to 
support.’ 

This  disclaimer  comes  rather  late ;  and  although  wc  are  not 
sorry  to  perceive  the  lowered  tone  in  which  this  llcsolution  in^ 
couched,  w’c  must  say  that  it  looks  more  like  an  awkward  attempt 
to  ward  olKan  objection,  than  an  honest  explanation  of  previous 
‘intention/  Experience  has  amply  shewn,  that  nothing  could 
ho  more  illusive  than  the  prc>suppositlon,  that  all  persons  who 
subscrihe  to  a  society  are  acrpiainted  with  its  rules.  Besides, 
let  rules  or  articles  bemever  so  definite  and  explicit,  they  may 
|>ossil)ly  he  understood  and  subscribed  to  ns  mere  ‘  articles  of 
‘  peace/  Ignorantly,  mistakenly,  or  insidiously,  Socinians  and  other 
heretics  might  still  creep  in  ;  and  if  no  questions  arc  to  be  asked, 
what  is  to  prevent  it?  And  as  to  those  already  in  the  Society, 
how  are  they  to  be  got  rid  of?  By  a  declaration  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  in  it, — ‘  cannot  consistently  be  admitted  mem¬ 
bers  ?’  But  some  Socinians  are  members,  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pelled  by  a  mere  ea:  post  facto  declaration.  If,  however,  no 
test  is  to  he  imposed,  and  all  the  security  is  to  be  a  pre-sup- 
position,  hy  virtue  of  which  we  are  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
thenceforward  no  Socinians  will  offer  themselves  ns  members, 
"hy  not  take  it  for  granted  now,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
hible  Society  are  as  orthodox  as  any  declaratory  rule  could 
tnake  them  ?  Since  it  must  be,  even  then,  by  a  sort  of  legal 
fiction,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Society  would  be  pre-sup- 
posed  to  he  Trinitarians,  why  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  same 
charitable  hypothesis,  as  things  stand,  and  take  it  for  granted 
diat  they  are  ‘  all  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  and 
‘  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  V  But  the  excess  of  courtesy 
•uul  latitudinarinnism  in  this  Resolution  really  astonishes  and 
iHrplexes  us.  What!  are  no  questions  to  be  asked?  VVhy, 
^^trcly,  then  there  must  at  least  be  a  secret  ballot.  Will  it  be 
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eiKMij^li  to  fix  up  a  boaril  over  the  committee  room,  with  Um? 
notice,  ‘  No  S»u*inians  or  Neologists  admitted,'  and  then  suffer 
every  one  to  pass  umpiestioncd,  on  liic  pre-supposition  of  Im 
<irtliodoxy,  and  to  take  liis  seat  on  paying  his  guinea.  We 
confess  we  cannot  understaful  this,  more  especially  when  taken 
ill  connexion  with  the  last  Kesolution. 

*  H.  That  it  is  our  opinion,  that  all  persons,  w  ithout  distinction, 
should  !h»  jHTinitted  to  purchase  bihles  and  testaments  u|)on  equtl 
terms,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  resjH‘ctive  contrilnitions ;  but 
that  no  contrilnition  (»r  subscription  should  constitute  membership,  ex> 
cept  in  accordance  with  the  first  and  third  Hesolutions/ 

'I'hen  w  hat  is  to  constitute  memhership  ?  Subscription  and 
belief  in  the  TVinity  ?  Ihit  who  is  to  decide  upon  the  fact  of 
memhership,  in  tin*  case  of  a  subscriber,  seeing  that  no  test  h 
to  Ik*  put  to  the  indiviiinal,  nor  any  (piestions  asked  for  con¬ 
science  sake?  Let  us  suppose  a  case  very  likely  to  occur.  A 
person  t)f  suspected  orthodoxy  asserts  his  right  to  speak  or  to 
vole,  and  it  is  attempted  to  put  him  dow  n  with  the  intimation 
that  he  is  not  a  member.  ‘  No  member,'  he  replies,  ‘  when  I  sub- 
‘  scribe  my  guinea  annually?*  ‘  No,  sir,  you  are  a  Socinian.’  ‘I 
‘  deny  it.'  ‘  Do  you  not  attend  such  or  such  a  chapel  ?  ’  *  Sir, 

‘  1  am  not  hound  to  answer  any  (piestions  ?’  I  low  is  this  to  end! 
l>y  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  or  by  a  resolution  duly  moved 
and  seconded,  to  the  ellect  that  A.  or  notwithstanding  all 
]>re-supj>ositioii  and  declaration  to  the  contrary,  is  no  member! 
We  suppose  that  we  could  learn  in  Sackville  Street,  hut  the 
Circular  does  not  throw  anv  light  on  the  diniculty. 

We  I  lavc  passed  over  an  intermediate  Kesolution,  which  ve  j 
must  not  forget  to  notice. 

*  7-  That  w’c  loam  with  unfeigned  grief,  that  an  erroneous  impressi(* 
has  Imh'ii  extensively  made  and  received,  that  we  contemplate  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  connexion  which  has  hitherto  subsiKted,  in  the  Kihle  So¬ 
ciety.  iH'lwt'en  the  AlendaTs  of  the  Kstablished  Church,  and  those  of 
DisM'iiting  Denominations  (»f  ('hristians.  We  therefore  feel  ealW 
u|>on  distinctlv  to  deny  any  such  intention,  and  to  declare,  uiu'qui- 
voixdly  and  atfiX’tionately,  that  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  bind  together 
lH'rs4»ns  of  all  denominations  w  ho  acknowledge  the  Scriptural  doctriw 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.’ 

We  do  not  cliargc  the  actual  framer  of  this  Resolution  with 
insincerity  or  with  any  conscious  intention  at  variance  with  the 
tenor  of  it ;  hut,  as  the  declaration  of  all  the  subscribing  partitt 
wc  say,  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  eitlier  their  spirit  or  their 
language.  One  very  prominent  individual  among  the  Sack¬ 
ville  Street  junta  has  explicitly  announced  his  intention 
‘  wit li hold  all  assistance  (in  future)  from  every  Society  which  # 

‘  under  the  management  of  Dissenters;*  alleging  as  one  of  b* 
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reasons,  that  ‘  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Dissenters  are  not  preach- 
‘  in*:  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom,’  {viz,  the  personal  reign 
of  Christ,)  ‘  hut  perverting  the  plain  language  of  the  Bible,  and 
‘  (tiving  it  meanings  which  an  honest  infidel  would  be  ashamed 
‘  of,  and  which  for  disingenuousness  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by 
*  tlic  Neologicians  of  Germany,  or  the  History  of  the  Jews  by 
‘  IVofessor  Milhnan.*  Besides  which  they,  the  Dissenters,  have 
.supported,  as  a  body,  Lord  John  Russell  in  Devonshire,  and 
Isolds  Alihorp  and  Milton  in  Northamptonshire,  and  are  in 
favour,  generally,  of  parliamentary  reform !  On  these  two 
grounds,  and  on  account  of  their  ‘  damnable  doctrine*  respect¬ 
ing  the  illegitimacy  of  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State,  this 
giMit Ionian  disclaims  all  further  acknowledgement  of  Dissenters 
as  Christian  brethren. 

*  Who  would  not  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 

W'ho  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he.* 

We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
is  the  only  individual  whose  politico-theological  notions  have, 
after  disordering  his  judgement,  begun  to  eat  up  his  charity. 
Hut  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  M‘Neile  and  the  Member  for 
Dundalk,  meet  our  eye,  whose  affection  for  the  Dissenters 
is  so  notorious,  that  we  can  easily  understand  what  unfeigned 
grief  it  must  have  occasioned  them,  to  be  suspected  of  con¬ 
templating  a  separation  from  us.  We  know  not  whether  the 
Kditor  of  the  Record  is  among  the  subscribers  to  the  Circular, 
though  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  w'ould  be  guilty  of  the 
usclcbs  hypocrisy  of  affecting  a  desire  to  bind  together  all  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians.  That  mischievous  and  dishonest 
paper,  is,  however,  the  organ  of  the  Sackville  Street  junta; 
and  its  perpetual  slanders  and  calumnies  are  an  admirable  ex¬ 
position  of  their  7th  Resolution.  But  we  shall  not  pursue  the 
ungrateful  tojiic ;  and  we  take  leave  of  the  subject  with  two 
brief  extracts  from  the  pamphlets  before  us,  which  we  beg 
strongly  to  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  fraught 
with  sound  argument,  clear  reasoning,  and  ‘  an  excellent  spirit.' 

*  In  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  the  characteristic  habits,  I  will  not 
siiy  of  the  individuals,  but  of  the  parties  gcnerallv,  by  whom  this 
nieamire  of  change  has  been  proposed  and  urged,  1  also  see  much  that 
i»  liighly  objectionable.  This  is  a  season  of  dangerous  and  violent  ex- 
ciu*ni€nt  in  every  department  of  society,  and  especially  in  the  Christian 
church.  In  some,  the  leaven  of  |)oliticul  fermentation  mingling  with 
their  relicrious  principles  and  affections,  and  exhibiting  bv  turns  the 
extremes  of  liberalism  and  bigotry  enlisted  under  the  suen^  Imiiner  of 
conscience ;  in  others,  the  schemcis  and  expectations  of  unfulfilled  pro¬ 
phecy,  in  all  possible  grades,  from  the  must  calm  and  sober  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  real  import  of  ^vine  truth,  to  the  most  delirious  ravings 
VOL.  VI. — N.s.  ^ 
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of  an  imagination  broken  loose  from  reason  and  instigated  by  om- 
wrought  emotion; — these  circumstances  combined  have  gathered  u 
accumulation  of  elements  over  the  horizon  of  the  Christian  church, 
which  threatens  to  discharge  itself  in  a  tempi^st  of  the  most  disastrom 
and  melaneholv  results.  At  such  a  time,  the  most  enlightened  and 
devottnl  part  of  the  Christian  community  might  surely  have  l)oen  «. 
p«‘cte«l  to  give  an  example  of  peace,  moderation,  and  brotherly  lore. 
And  yet  this  is  the  season,  whicn  the  movers  of  the  proposed  measurci 
have  chosen  to  urge  what,  I  fear,  would  occasion  a  total  disruption  of 
the  structure  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  to  tear  into  party  shreds  that  robe 
of  charity,  which  rested  with  such  comely  and  salutary  effect  over  le 
large  a  jsirtionof  the  Inxly  of  Christ.  I  will  avoid  alluaing  to  personi; 
but  there  arc  classes  of  men,  whose  views  at  such  a  period  of  un¬ 
healthy  commotion  ought  to  be  received  with  circumspection.  There 
are  aiiihitious  spirits,  which  can  hH>k  with  complacence  upon  no  under¬ 
taking  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  manage  in  their  own  waj. 
There  are  headstrong  spirits,  which  delight  to  force  their  way  against 
the  stream,  in  whatever  diri'ction  it  may  chance  to  run,  and  can  freely 
breathe  only  in  the  element  of  controversy, — det*ming  the  maintenance 
of  what  thev  conceive  to  be  a  principle,  worth  the  forfeiture  of  all  that 
must  l>e  sacrifirod  in  its  behalf.  There  are  feeble  and  narrow-sighted 
spirits,  which  are  not  accustomed  to  take  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
view  of  things,  but  are  ready  to  embnice  every  ]>roject  which  comet 
recommemled  by  a  greater  appearance  of  purity  and  devotion.  All 
thest*  |K*ciiliarities  of  natural  character  are  not,  in  a  degree,  iiicom* 
patible  with  integrity  of  Christian  principle.  The  individuiUs,  to 
whmii  they  Indong,  may  be  entitled  to  our  regard,  and  be  jire-emi- 
iiently  useful  in  certain  departments  of  lalumr.  But  in  a  case  like  the 
pre  sent,  their  opinions  should  lie  received  with  caution,  and  estimated 
according  to  their  position  in  the  general  character.  I  deem  it  here 
neci‘SHary  ti»  remark,  that  I  by  no  means  intend  to  include  in  theoe 
classitications,  all  the  individuals  who  arc  understwHl  to  be  favourable 
to  the  desired  alteration  ;  and  I  hardly  need  siiy,  that  I  exempt  from 
among  them  the  honourable  and  justly  res|>ected  individual  whom  I 
aiblrass,  as  well  as  others  that  might  lie  easily  mentioned.  Very  far» 
iiubs'd,  am  1  from  sup]>osing  that  those  who  take  the  opposite  view 
are  m>t  surrounded  with  similar  infirmities  and  peculiarities,  and  that 
their  judgement  ought  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance.  All 
general  measure  however,  the  recent  movement  is  too  8tr4mgly  tinc- 
tunsl  with  a  specific  ctdouring,  not  distinctly  to  connect  it  with  the 
distinguishing  views  and  habits  of  those  with  whom  it  originated.’ 

Clcricusy  pp.  41 — 43. 

*  ’Flic  time  is  short ;  and  enough  has  liecn  already  given  to  contro¬ 
versy  :  immortal  spirits  arc  hourly  passing  from  the  confines  of  thia 
world  to  the  bourn  of  eternity:  opportunities  of  doing  good  are 
flivting  and  precarious;  the  sands  of  life  are  fast  expending  them- 
rndves,  and  the  Judge  staiideth  before  the  diKir!  What  w’as  said  of 
St.  Athanasius  will,  1  trust,  ever  be  found  applicable  to  the  Eiri 
Strei't  CommitttH^— that  to  all  estranged  from  him,  he  was  attractive 
as  a  magnet ;  and  to  all  striking  against  him,  as  immoveable  as  in 
adamant.  Beware,  Gentlemen,  of  the  spirit  of  timid  and  temporising 
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submissitin.  From  yoiir  own  experience,  on  another  and  not  a  dissi¬ 
milar  question,  von  may  learn  the  inutility  of  concession  to  minds  of  a 
certain  order.  Voii  have  already  made,  and  ])erhaps  very  wisely,  one 
imisirtaiit  concession  to  the  opinions  and  scruples  of  those  who  were, 
as  I  still  helieve,  a  diminutive  minority  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
nfer:  hut  it  was  well  judged  to  go  far —even  further  than  some  might 
think  it  adviseahle  to  go — in  order  to  relieve  the  minds  of  Brethren, 
jfftlous  of  the  immaculate  purity  of  the  sacred  canon.  But,  now,  the 
restlessness  of  discontent  demanda  another,  and  a  larger  boon ;  and 
such  an  one,  as  many  members  of  the  Society,  with  mvaelf,  conscieu- 
tMHislv  Indieve  can  never  be  granted,  but  by  the  complete  sacrihee  of 
the  Institution,  of  which  the  voice  of  your  fellow-conntrj’men,  and 
the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  have  made  you  the  authorizcnl  guar¬ 
dians.'  Clayton  t  p.  26. 
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Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  certainly  form  one 
^  of  the  finest  liutis  of  the  British  metropolis;  and  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  admirable  arrangement  which 
has  converted  a  most  delightful  promenade  into  a  gallery  of 
Cre.itioirs  living  wonders, — where,  in  the  very  act  of  perambula* 
tion,  one  is  made  to  pass  through  a  course  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  ;  the  habits  of  the  various  animals,  as  well  as  their  forms, 
Ining  exhibited  so  far  as  possible,  and  Nature  herself,  in  this 
heauiiful  ihealrc,  becomes  the  most  impressive  of  all  lecturers. 
The  instruction  and  gratification  are  of  the  purest  and  most 
beneficial  kind;  and  it  is  no  small  part  of. the  pleasure  afforded 
to  a  benevolent  mind,  by  a  visit  to  these  Gardens,  to  see  the 
fashionable  and  gay  for  once  so  well  amused;  and,  as  the  higher 
order  of  trifiers  drop  ofl'  at  the  close  of  their  morning,  to  no¬ 
tice  those  of  the  lower  grades,  the  artisan  and  the  mechanic, 
^ith  their  families,  drinking  at  once  health,  pleasure,  and  useful 
knowledge  in  a  ramble  through  these  Gardens,  after  the  toil  of 
their  day.  And  there  is  a  patriotic  pleasure,  too,  connected 
'*'ith  this  splendid  establishment,  not  only  as  it  comprises,  or  will 
comprise,  the  most  extensive  assemblage  of  living  quadrupeds 
and  birds  ever  exhibited  in  any  country,  but  as  tnat  which,  in 
other  days  and  other  climes,  has  formed  part  of  the  display  of 
toyal  magnificence,  is  here  brought  together  by  British  science 
and  public  spirit  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  To  foreign  vi- 
riters,  these  Gardens  will  be  a  powerful  attraction,  and  they 
^ill  reflect  honour  on  the  nation  which  can  boast  of  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  as  a  popular  establishment. 
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Whoever  has  visiteil  the  Gardens,  will,  if  he  can  afford  it,  do 
well  to  purchase  these  elegant  volumes,  which  contain  an  ad. 
inirahle  <lcliiK*ation  of  the  most  interesting  species,  sufficiently 
scientific  for  general  readers,  and  illustrated  hy  wood-cuts,  from 
drawings  taken  from  individual  specimens  in  the  Society’s  M^ 
nagerie.  'I'hcse  arc  hcautifully  executed,  and  are  commend¬ 
able  alike  for  accuracy  and  expression,  being  actual  likeneum. 

In  short,  we  must  say,  tliat  we  have  been  extremely  pleased 
with  the  entire  manner  in  which  these  volumes  have  been  got 
up.  Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to  render  them 
worthy  of  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  still  higlier 
sanction  of  the  public.  As  a  specimen  of  the  talent,  assiduoui 
research,  and  accuracy  displaycil  in  the  zoological  descriptions, 
we  shall  select  part  of  the  long  and  highly  interesting  article  on 
the  idama. 

‘  THE  HHOWX  LLAMA. — Auchenui  Glnma.  Illkj. 

‘  The  study  <»f  the  imitual  relations  of  organs  and  of  functions,  not 
only  of  such  as  are  cdivionsly  connected  with  each  other,  hut  of  thoie 
between  which  there  ap|)ears  at  the  first  glance  to  l»e  no  !)ond  of  c<vn- 
nexion  whatever,  is  one  of  the  most  ciirions  that  can  occupy  the  atten- 
tiiui  of  the  /.<M>higist.  It  has  been  remarked  l>y  M.  Cuvier,  that  no 
j>rm’ess  of  nnisoniiig  a  priori  could  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  i 

IMirtetl  hoof  necess;irily  implied  the  existence  of  ruminating  stomachs; 
)ut  the  iinivers;dity  of  the  fact,  ascertained  by  idiservation,  coinjH'lsui 
to  admit  that  this  mutual  dependence  of  parts  having  no  immediate 
relationship  with  each  other  is  the  work  of  an  overruling  i>ower,  acting 
n|H»ii  a  nnifi»rm  system,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  definite  design.  The 
form  and  structure  of  the  liorny  ap]H*ndages  which  terminate  the  feet 
of  quadrupeds  lH*ar  indeed,  in  most  cases,  a  determinate  relation  to  the 
quality  of  their  t«sHl,  ami  to  their  means  of  prcKMiring  it ;  and  there 
are  few  instances  in  whicli  the  experienced  anatomist  would  not  be 
enahled,  from  the  examinati<»n  of  the  nail,  the  claw,  or  the  hoof  alone, 
to  indicate  at  linist  the  general  characters  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the 
animals  to  which  they  might  rcsjK'ctivclv  belong. 

‘  There  arc,  however,  few’  general  laws  that  do  not  admit  of  some 
exceptit>ns ;  and  an  ingenious  w  riter  of  the  ])resent  day  has  fancied 
that  he  has  fiuind  one  to  the  rule  in  question  in  the  Hogs,  which,  in 
ouiimon  w  itii  the  older  naturalists,  he  considers  as  “  quadnqKHla  bi- 
stdeu  non  ruminantia.*’  Hut  the  slightest  examination  of  the  8i*organi 
will  snthco  to  prove  that  the  h(¥)fs  of  the  Hogs  differ  as  essentially 
from  thoM*  of  Hnminant  Quadrn|HHl8  as  their  sUunachs  ;  and  that  these 
aniin;ds  form  in  \n\{\\  res|>cct8  the  passage  In'tween  the  Hnminatinf 
anil  I’achydermatous  trilK*s,  nlthmigh  they  are  much  more  closely  allied 
to  the  latter.  \\  c  l)elieve  that  there  diH*s  not  exist  an  instance  io 
which  the  true  parted  h<K>f  is  found  independent  of  rnniination ;  al¬ 
though  the  cmiverse  of  this  proposition  ciinnot  Ik*  maintained  with 
equal  strictness. 

‘  J  he  exct*pti»»ns  to  which  we  now  allude  are  found  in  the  Llamas 
and  the  1  amels,  which  alone  of  all  the  Ruminants  have  their  hoof^ 
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furnunl  on  a  different  plan  from  that  which  generally  pervades  the 
tribe.  Instead  of  having  short  and  ahniptly  trunoiteu  toes,  etmi- 
pjflely  eiivel(»ped  in  large  hoofs,  flattened  internally,  and  forming 
the  sole  basis  «ni  which  the  animal  rests  in  prt^ession,  these  gnmps 
have  their  toes  elongated  forwards  and  terminating  in  small  homy 
apiH'iuiages,  surrounding  the  lust  phalanx  alone,  nmnded  above  and 
(til  either  side,  and  somewhat  curved,  while  the  under  surhice  of 
the  foot  on  which  they  tread  is  covered  only  by  a  thickened  callous 
»kin.  lliis  striking  deviation  from  the  typical  form  is  not,  how'ever, 
uimccoin|>anied  by  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  stomachs,  which, 
although  truly  and  essentially  niminant,  have  in  this  case  an  addi¬ 
tional  developement  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  One  of  the  most 
useful  pi'culiurities  of  the  Camel,  its  j>ower  of  passing  many  days  with¬ 
out  drinking,  has  long  since  been  recognised  as  dependent  on  a  cellu¬ 
lar  apjmratus  connected  with  the  first  and  second  stomachs,  and  ca- 
pahle,  to  quote  the  expressions  of  M.  Cuvier,  “of  retaining  wnter  or 
of  continually  jiroducing  it.’*  But  the  existence  of  a  similar  apjmratus 
in  the  st»»maeh  of  the  Llamas  has  been  repeatedly  denied  :  Feuillc*c, 
in  his  minute  account  of  the  anatoinv  of  this  organ,  takes  no  notice  of 
such  an  appendage,  and  8ir  Kverard  Home  ex])ressly  states  that  the 
corrcsjsniding  pits  in  the  stomach  of  the  Llama  “  have  no  depth,  arc 
only  su]HTticiat  cells,  and  have  no  muscular  appanitus  to  close  their 
mouths.”  From  an  external  examination  of  tne  stomach  of  a  Llama 
wc  had  IxTii  induced  to  believe  that  its  cells  were  of  considerable 
depth  ;  and  Dr.  Knox  has  recently  confirmed  this  ojiinion  in  a  ])aper 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natund  and  Geographical 
Science,  where  he  has  shown  that  the  actual  differences  lietwetm  the 
stouuichs  of  the  Llama  and  the  Camel  are  much  less  than  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  imagined.  Hence  we  are  authorized  in  inferring  that  the 
Llamas,  which  are  known  to  possess  a  similar  capability  of  resisting 
thirst,  are  furnished  with  the  same  means  of  providing  against  its 
ctft*cts. 

‘  The  Camels  and  the  Llamas  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Huminants 
in  si'veral  other  striking  particulars.  They  arc  entirely  destitute  of 
horns,  an  exemption  whicn  they  share  with  the  genus  Moschus,  as  at 
present  constituted,  and  which,  according  to  some  writers,  is  compen¬ 
sated  by  the.  presence  of  two  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  which 
they  alone  possess,  and  by  the  greater  developement  of  the  canine  teeth 
in  the  s;ime  jaw,  which  thejr  exhibit  in  common  with  many  others  of 
the  tribe.  Their  dentition  is  in  fact  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
nml  character  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  is  indicated  only  by 
their  position  in  the  intermaxillary  lione,  for  they  are  placeil  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  and  have  exactly  the  shape  of  canines  ;  the 
true  canines  arc  considerably  larger  ;  and  the  cheek-teeth  form  a  regu¬ 
lar  series  like  those  of  the  generality  of  Ruminants,  but  consisting  of 
only  two  false  and  three  true  molars.  In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  but 
MX  incisors,  the  two  outermost  of  the  series  having  all  the  character 
of  canines,  and  being  fully  as  large  as  those  of  the  upper ;  and  the 
cheek-teeth  consist  of  but  one  false  molar  and  three  true  ones.  The 
f'^inels  have  in  addition  a  small  rudimentary  false  molar,  having  the 
conical  form  of  the  canines,  and  placed  in  the  interval  between  the 
latter  and  the  cheek-teeth,  on  each  side  of  cither  jaw. 
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*  Of  the  remaining  characters  common  to  the  Camels  and  the  Lltmai 
the  most  important  are  the  length  of  the  neck  ;  the  comparatirfh 
small  size  of  the  head  ;  the  ])rolongation  and  mobility  of  the  upp^ 
lip,  which  is  deeply  divided  by  a  vertical  fissure ;  and  the  want  oft 
naked  muzzle,  the  o|)cnings  of  the  nostrils  forming  merely  two  tram, 
verse  fissures  in  the  skin,  capable  of  being  closed  at  pleasure.  TV 
distinguishing  characters  between  the  tw'o  groups  are  chiefiy  foundfd 
on  the  difference  in  dentition  just  noticed  ;  on  the  presence  of  a  broad 
callous  sole  connecting  the  toes  of  the  Camels  beneath,  which  is  amit- 
ing  in  the  Llamas,  whose  toes  are  completely  se|)arated  from  each  other; 
and  on  the  existence  of  one  or  more  large  fatty  humps  on  the  backs  of  the 
(’amels,  while  the  Llamas  have  the  line  of  their  backs  |)erfectly  straight, 
or  at  the  utmost  forming  a  slight  protuberance  above  the  shoulders.  The 
first  and  the  last  of  these  difi'ereiices  are  not,  it  is  true,  of  primary  im- 
j)ortance ;  but  the  second  is  closely  connected  with  the  habits  of  the 
animals,  rendering  the  one  group  peculiarly  fitted  for  traversing  the 
sandy  dest^rts  of  its  nativ'e  land,  and  the  other  for  mounting  and  de- 
setuuling  the  lofty  ])recipices  among  which  its  al>ode  is  fixed.  It  mat 
therefore  be  considered  without  hesitation  sufficiently  essential  for  the 
establishment  of  a  generic  distinction,  \vhere  the  law's  of  get>graphictl 
distribution  have  dniw'n  so  broad  a  line  of  demarcation,  confining  the 
one  group  to  the  arid  deserts  of  the  East,  and  fixing  the  other  on  the 
ridges  of  the  mountain  chain  that  traverses  the  southern  division  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  deserve  this  distinction  at  K*ast  ts 
well  as  the  Hogs  and  the  Peccaries,  or  as  several  other  genera  which 
have  Ihmmi  admitted  by  common  consent  as  distinguishing  the  auimak 
of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New'. 

In  general  ap|H'arance  the  Llamas  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
their  eastern  representatives.  Their  slender  and  w'ell  formed  legi 
lH*ar  a  much  more  equal  projK»rtion  to  the  size  and  form  of  their  body, 
which  cannot  Ik*  iH'tter  compared  than  to  that  of  the  Common  Stag. 
Their  necks,  although  in  stooping  they  descend  into  a  deep  concavity 
t»n  the  up|H*r  side,  are  more  habitually  maintained  in  an  upright 
|sisition,  and  sup|>ort  much  smaller  and  more  graceful  heads.  Their 
ears  are  long,  ]K»inted,  and  extremely  moveable;  their  eyes  large,  pro¬ 
minent,  ami  brilliant ;  and  the  whole  expression  of  their  physii»gii(nnv 
conveys  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  vivacity  for  which  we  should  look 
in  vain  in  tlie  heavy,  stupid,  indolent,  and  unexpressive  features  of 
the  Camel  or  Dromedary.  Their  motions  too  are  infinitely  more 
graiTful,  their  manners  more  frank  and  confiding,  and  their  tempers, 
gtMierally  siH'aking,  more  (h>cile  and  familiar.  Such  at  least  is  the 
case*  with  those  which  have  licen  long  retained  in  a  state  of  domestics- 
li<»n :  the  wild  ones  are  at  first  more  shy  and  exhibit  occasio«il 
symptoms  of  viidence,  but  giKnl  treatment  s«ion  reduces  them  to  an  al¬ 
most  equal  tameness  w  ith  their  fellow's.  This  facility  of  domestication, 
according  to  the  tluM)ry  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  is  dependent  on  their  pro- 
|>ensily  tor  asMK'iating  in  herds,  which  may  undoubtedly  constitute  • 
principal  rwison  for  the  fact ;  but  even  in  such  animals,  and  of  the 
numinant  onler,  there  is  tim  much  diversity  in  this  respect  to  alloio 
of  our  reganling  the  instinct  of  association  as  the  only  cause  of  their 
familiarity  with  man.*  pp.  — 278. 
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Art.  Entire  fVorks  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Halit  A.M,  with  a 

Briof  Memoir  of  his  Life,  and  a  Critical  Estimate  of  his  Writings. 
Piihlished  under  the  Sum^rintendance  of  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.U. 
K.H.A.S.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
(leniv.  Vol.  I.  Sermons,  Charges,  and  Circular  Letters.  8vo. 
pp.  o24.  Price  ]2.r.  London.  1831. 

Wk  ran  mert‘ly  notice,  in  our  present  Number,  the  publication  of 
this  volume,  comprising  a  scries  of  the  finest  pulpit  orations  in  the 
Kfiglish  language.  The  Contents  are  :  the  Sermon  on  Modern  Infi¬ 
delity  ;  Henections  on  War ;  ‘  Sentiments  proper  to  the  present 
(’risis*;  ‘  Advai»tagcs  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes';  '  Dis- 
couragi'ments  and  Supports  of  the  Christian  Ministry ' ;  Address  to 
the  Hov.  Eustace  Carey  ;  Sermon  on  the  Death  (»f  II.  R.  II.  the 
Princt'ss  Charlotte  of  Wales;  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Rylaiid ;  Cir¬ 
cular  Iit*ttor  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Dispensation; — on 
the  Work  of  the  Spirit ; — on  Hearing  the  Word  ;  and  a  highly  valuable 
snd  characteristic  Sermon  (now  first  published)  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Substitution,  founded  on  Isaiah  liii.  o,  preached  at  Luton  in  1822. 
The  V(»lume  is  most  carefully  edited  and  elegantly  printed  ;  and  having 
stated  this,  we  need  not  add  a  word  in  rccommcnuation  of  the  volume, 
beyond  the  intimation,  that  the  interests  of  Mr.  Hall's  family  have 
been  fully  secured  by  a  very  libend  arrangement  on  the  |iart  of  the 
nublishers  of  this  entire  and  uniform  edition  of  his  works  and  remains. 
It)  u  brief  and  hurried  announcement,  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to 
express  our  admiration  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  theological 
writer,  or  to  characterize  these  productions  of  his  |)en.  A  future  and 
Ijetter  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  us,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
subs4*(jueut  volumes,  for  attempting  an  extended  review  of  his 
writings. 


Art.  V'lir.  Eminent  Piety  essential  to  Eminent  Usefulness,  A  Dis¬ 
course  preached  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  Alay  11,  1831,  at  Surrey  ChajK'l.  By  Andrew  Reed.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.  ()4.  Price  1#.  (kA  Loudon,  18^11. 

E  are  not  surprised,  but  rejoiced  that  this  highly  impressive  and  ud- 
nionitory  discourse  has  already  reached  a  third  edition.  Its  extensive 
circulation  cannot  fail  to  be  of  im{)ortant  benefit  to  the  Christian 
Church  at  this  eventful  crisis,  and  to  the  cause  of  holy  benevolence. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  discourse  is,  that  the  position  we  occupy  in  the 
field  of  Christian  service,  and  the  choice  we  have  made  of  the  most 
eminent  object  of  pursuit,  ‘  bind  us  to  a  proportionate  eminence  of 
character  ’ ;  that  exalted  piety  will  alone  enable  the  Church  to  pre- 
*erve  the  high  and  sacred  ground  she  has  been  called  to  take ;  that,  in 
Proportion  as  this  prevails,  true  charity  and  unity  of  spirit  wall  be  found 
to  prevail ;  and  that  to  eminence  in  piety  alone,  efficient  success  wiU  be 
granted.  We  had  intended  to  extract  one  or  two  of  the  very  striking 
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j>ttruj?rnphs  with  which  tlic  discourse  abounds ;  but  our  limits  forbid; 
and  wc  must  cont<*nt  ourselves  with  earnestly  enjoining  upon  our 
nniders  the  seritms  and  repeated  perusal  of  one  of  the  most  eloqnem 
elfusiuns  of  pulpit  oratory  that  we  have  seen  from  the  pen  ot  any 
writer  now  living. 


Art.  IX.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  understand  that  Lord  Dover,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Hon. 
(n*orge  Agar  Ellis,  was  well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  Author 
of  the  |H»pular  “  History  of  the  Iron  Alask,**  of  the  Historical  In¬ 
quiries  res|H‘cting  the  Character  of  Lord  Clarendon,"  and  as  Editor 
and  Author  of  some  other  publications,  among  which  may  lie  men¬ 
tioned  “  The  Ellis  C’orrespondence,"  has  just  comj»leted  a  Life  of 
Frederic  the  (ireat.  King  of  Prussia,  a  Work  w'hich  has  lieen  long 
wanted  in  our  Literature.  It  is  exjK'cted  that  this  Work  will  app«r 
in  the  courst?  of  the  Autumn. 

In  the  press,  The  MiHlern  Sabbath  Examined,  one  Volume  8vo. 

Nearly  ready,  Eternity  Realized,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful 
By  U.  Philip,  Author  of  a  “  Guide  to  the  Devotional." 

Holdsworth  and  Ball  have  in  the  press  a  \^olume  of  Sermons,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Payson  of  Portland,  United  States. 


Art,  X.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


moORAflfT. 

lU’u'f  Mrmorials  of  William  Hum,  late 
Miui%tt'r  at  the  C'h.ijH*l,  Wtuxlhriilge,  and 
lorinerly  Viear  of  l)i  lH*nham,  Siitli)il;.  Hy 
K»ther  C«H>ke  and  KUen  ltoui«e.  The 
proftts  tolM-  given  to  the  I.ondon  and  Ha|>- 
ti»t  Missionary  S\*cietie!i. 

Tiir.oi.cM;v. 

'Hu'  entire  Works  of  the  Uev.  Hol)ert 
Hall,  .\.M.  with  a  brief  .Memoir  of  his 
I.ife,  and  a  critical  Kstiinate  of  his  Charac¬ 
ter  and  Writings,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Olinthus  (.Jregory,  LI.-L).  F.H..\.S. 
I*fx4isar>r  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Mdilaiy  .Veademy.  In  six  volumes  Hvo. 
Voi.  I. 

'I’hnv  Hundnnl  Hymns  on  S4.1ect Texts 
t»f  Scripture.  adapte«i  to  ptiMic  worshi|i. 
By  James  late  Tutor  at  the  Wes- 

tern  I'het'h'gical  Academy,  and  .\uthorof 
Sermons  to  Young  I'eople,  &c.  l!2ino. 
As.,  cloth. 


linmjAon  I.ecture$ for  1831. 

Tlie  Popular  Evidence  of  Christiinity 
Stated  and  F.xamiiu.d  ;  in  eight  Di.scoums, 
preached  In'fore  the  University  of  Oxfori 
in  the  year  18.31,  at  the  Lecture  fouaW 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  Hampton,  M.A. 
Canon  of  Salisbury.  Ry  Thomas  Willii* 
Linr^aster,  M..\.  Vicar  of  Banbury, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Quean’s  College^  Ox¬ 
ford.  Hvo.  12s.  Imards. 

The  iVotestant  Dissenters*  C«techi«it 
with  an  Ap^rendix  and  a  Preface  by  D** 
Newman.  The  twentieth  tnlition,  incla^ 
ing  an  Account  of  the  Re{H.*al  of  the  T*< 
Act,  and  many  other  improvemenu. 

Is. 

TorocaAniY. 

Planta’s  New  Picture  of  Paris, 
edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  etnlwh 
rul)i.d  with  Maps  and  numerous  V  levs  ^ 
the  Public  Buildings,  9*,  boards  ;  or 
the  Costumes,  12s.  boards. 
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